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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
Last Appearance this Season of Mdme Adelina Patti. 

HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), July 22, will be performed 
Rosstn1’s Opera, ‘‘1L BARBIE ~ DI SIVIGLIA,” Rosina, Mdme Adelina 

Bertha, Mdme Corsi; Figaro, Signor Cotogni; Bartolo, Signor Scolara ; 
Fiorello, Signor Raguer ; Sargente, Signor Manfredi ; 
Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 
Solo will be sung 


Patti; 
Basilio, Signor de Reszké ; 
and Almaviva, Signor Nicolini. 

At the end of the performance the National Anthem. The 
by Mdme Adelina Patti. 


The Box Office, under the 


Doors open at 8.0; the Opera commences at 8.30. 
Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s. ; 


portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 


Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Baleony 
Stalls, l5s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s.6d. Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr 


Edward Hall, at the Box Office, under the Portico of the Theatre, where applica- 
tions for Boxes and Stalls are to be made; also of Mr Mitchell, Messrs Lacon & 
Ollier, Mr Bubb, Messrs Chappell & Co,, and Mr Ollivier, Bond Street; Messrs 
Leader & Co,., 62, Piccadilly; Messrs Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; Mr 
Alfred Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 26, Old Bond Street; and of 


Messrs Keith, Prowse & Co., 18, c he apside, 
ONDON CONSE RV ATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures, 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. See., 


TO PROFESSORS OF HARMONY AND CLASS SINGING. 
YEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 8 & 9, 
York Place, Portman Bayo The PROFESSORSHIP of Harmony and 


Class Singing is now VACANT, Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the 
Hon, Sec,, not later than August 1. F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Bec. 


MUSIC MISTRESS WANTED. oe 
\ ANTED, in a School, as ASSISTANT, a LADY trained 
asa Teacher. Must be qualified to give Cl ass Le sssons in the Theory and 
Practice of Music, Harmony, &c.—Apply ‘ B, A., 


VOCALIST WANTED. 
N ELOCUTIONIST is desirous of meeting with a 
VOCALIST, Lady or Gentleman, who would join him in Entertainments 
of a high class during the coming winter.—A. L. R., care of Mr Mackie, 
Ipswich. 


| OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC.—HINTS ON PRO- 
NUNCIATION, with Proposals for a Self-supporting Academy—Letters 
from the Prime Minister, Gounod, Benedict, &c. By GrorainaA WELDON. 
3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, One Shilling. 
THE TWO PATHS: An Essay on the Voice, CHARLES LUNN. 
GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. English Edition by @korGina WELDON, 
plete in 2 vols., 10s.6d, (French Edition in the Press.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by Mrs WELDON.—MusIc 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Oxford Street. 


Rk. ANDREWS’ ATHENAUM MUSICALE VOCAL, 

containing En Songs (Sacred and Secular) composed by Kiicken, 
Elizabeth Sidley, Edward Hoffman, Boéhner, Stradella, Methfesseli, &e., &e. 
Ready for delivery to Subscribers, 5s., July 10th. Names now bei ing received by 
R. ANDREWs, 14, Park ee Longsight, Manchester. 


" * ANGELS’ FOOD.” ; 
IGNOR SCHIRA’S admired Song (published in Two Keys), 
‘ANGELS’ FOOD” (Poetry by Riv), is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Re gent Street, London, W.—An Harmonium Part to the 
above Song is also penile ad, price 1s. 


” ? BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“A! MORN i "BESE ECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 
4 ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL BErRasoN, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





6, Tavistock Square. 





* Merlin Oftice, Newport, Mon. 





One Shilling. 
Com- 
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FOR SALE. : 
VIOLIN (Antonius Stradivarius). 
PRICE 350 GUINEAS. 
Apply to F. H. B., 155, Regent Street. 


FANTAISIE MARZIALE. 


MOoORCEAU DE SALON, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 


LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
DUNCAN eeniae & Oo., 244, 





London: Regent Street, W. 


“Next I would call attention to the brilliant and effective pianoforte piece 
recently published by the popular young pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, a ‘ Fan- 
taisie Marziale,’ a work that will be found acceptable by all who wish to possess 
facile and bright pieces. It is my duty no less than my pleasure to encourage 
ladies in all their artistic efforts.”—“ Lady's Pictorial,” Jul 'y 15, 1882. 

“Miss Albrecht is not only a pianist of remarkable power and ability but 
a composer of very elegant musie for her ‘instrument de prédilection,’ This 
spirited ‘ Martial Fantasia,’ in @ major, boldly asserts its title, and is indeed a 
stirring effusion, that might be made effective, in score, for a military band. 
The piece is no child’s play, but will require study. The staccato’ octave 
passages alone supply work for fire-eating players,”"—“‘.Musical Standard,” 
May, 1882. 





Published This Day. 


BITTER-SWEET. 


FRAGMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
SIDNEY GARDINER, 


Price 1s. 


Duncan Davison & Co., 2H, 


Reger nt Street, Ww. 
NEW PIA NOFOR TE DUE 7. 


“VICTOIRE.” 


GRAND GALLOP MILITAIRE, 
FOR 
TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE. 


By 
TUGGINER. 


London : 


P. VON 





Price 5s. 
London : DUNCAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY | H. C. HILLER. 
“IN THE HAVEN” (Tenor) Mr ABERCI RCROMBIE’S new Song .., oo 


(Tenor or Soprano), Mr ABERCROMBIE’S new Song 4s. 

<T SLU MBER” (Tenor or Sop.), Mr FAULKNER Le Iau’s new Song 4s. 
“THE QU E EN’'S SHILLING” (Baritone), Mr Horscror?’s new Song... 48. 
“THE BORDER RAIDER” (Baritone), Mr CHAPLIN HENRyY’s new Song... 48. 


«THY DE AR NAME” 





*“ DOLLY’S WOOERS ” oo. sung by Miss MAUDE OAMERON we 48. 
“ JOB’S WEDDING DAY” ca das Ga | aay vee.) * ace 
“NOTHING BUT A DREAM” ae ae ne a ee 
“THE CHEERY MARINERS” eo eee soe 48. 
““WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY, "Vocal Gavotte... ie «a & 
“SIGH NO MORE, LADIES,” Vocal Gavotte ... alee 
“A WAN DERER FAR” “ ove eee eee eee oo 648. 
“ LOGIC” ° e ass eee eee coe one toe coe oo 648, 
“DAN C UPID 2 eee tee tee eee coe 48. 
“WHEN THE STORMY WINDS DO BELOW" 0 once cece A 
“LORD OF HIMSELF THO’ NOT OF enaeall y Po 
“THE OLD FAMILIAR TREE” _... eee eee ose coe | 38. 
“THE HOMES OF ENGLAND” 2, ee cee nee nee tee ee = 


“QUEEN MAB” ... 
Sent post ‘free for 24 ‘Stamps each. 
Du NCAN Davison & Co., » 244, Rege nt Street, W. 


UNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
DREAM W ISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barygs, Music 
by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


London: 
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The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Crampon & Co.), 

2s Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, 

Price Lists sent free on application. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RuFFINt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
my manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
; Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 





PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1878, CLASS XIII, 
Gold and Silver Medals, Paris, 1878. Gold Medal, Paris, 1879. 
Gold Medal, Rome, 1880, and two Diplomas. 


ARTISTIC HOUSE, 
PARIS—10, RUE DU FAUBOURG-POISSONNIERE, 10—PARIS. 


CH. J. B. COLLIN-MEZIN, 
Violin, Violoncello, and Bow Maker. 


The celebrated VIOLINS and VIOLONCELLOS for SoLorsTs, which, since the 
adoption of the new system, are the only approved, recommended and played 
by the greatest Masters; among others, Messrs Sivori, Marsik, Hollmann, 
Léonard, Armingaud, Miss Marie Tayau, &c., &e.; Messrs Massart, Sauzay 
Dancla, Franchomme, Maurin, Chevillard, Jacquard, &¢., Professors at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 

PRICES :— 


7 Violin, £12; Tenor, £14; Violoncello, £20. 
BOW in Pernambuco, Silver Mounted, first class, £1 4s.; Collin-Mézin, £1 12s, 


Catalogues and Testimonials post free on application, 


Just Published. 


FLOWERS OF MEMORY. 


SONG, 
Words by J. WESTON, 
Music by 
HERBERT SIMS REEVES, 
Price ds. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 241, Regent Street, W. 


HOPE TEMPLE’S NEW BA LLAD. 


ted PORTS BOWwG. 


BALiaD. 
Words by TENNYSON. 
Music by 
HOPE TEMPLE. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 241, Regent Street, W.; 
Where may be obtained, composed by HopE TEMPLE, 
‘OTIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (words by Tom Hoop), price 4s. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par IGNACE GiBsonr. Price 4s. on 4 .CAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. _ a one 
a : : mm “HER VOICE.’’ 
I ER VOICE.” Iaxace Ginsone’s popular Song (poetry 


by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme ENRIQUEZ, is published 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. sina g 














THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice;. and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH., 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. ‘ , 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the facuity 
for thé throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co, ), 
‘they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &e. Sold in 
boxes, ls. lid. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
he Oolonies. 

















| IN THE TRADE/= 
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NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 


Ts GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by J. Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


THE STUDENTS DREAM. — 


PRELUDE FOR THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, OR ORGAN, 
Composed by 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price ds. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The second performance of M. Lenepveu’s Velleda confirmed the 
impression derived from the first. Though it can in no instance be 
accused of startling originality, it is a work of real merit, declaring 
the hand of one who in the art of construction, writing for voices, 
and orchestral scoring, has a genuine claim to appreciation. Indi- 
viduality may come later, which is frequently the case, and it is 
worth remembering that Auber himself was past forty when he 
produced La Muette de Portici. Meanwhile, Ve/leda has furnished 
Mdme Adelina Patti with a new character, which enables her further 
to demonstrate, not only her singular versatility, but also her remark- 
able aptitude for the fresh line she has lately adopted, as prima 
donna in opera tragica, which began with Semiramide, and will 
doubtless lead to Norma, where a still wider field is open for the 
exhibition of her unquestionable dramatic powers. In Mdme 
Valleria, who plays Ina, Velleda’s attendant Druidess, Mdme Patti 
has a worthy associate; and the other leading parts are more than 
adequately sustained by Mdlle Stahl, Signors Nicolini and Cotogni. 
The second performance was a manifest improvement upon the first. 
La Traviata was repeated last week, with Mdme Patti as Violetta, 
more brilliant and animated in the earlier scenes, more impassioned 
in those which follow, than ever. Signor Nicolini’s Alfredo and 
Signor Cotogni’s Giorgio Germont were material aids to the strength 
of the ‘‘ cast.” 

The production of Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele at Covent Garden 
was an important pledge on the part of the manager, and has been 
fulfilled in accordance with the known traditions of the theatre over 
which Mr Gye now rules, as worthy successor to a worthy pro- 
genitor. About the opera itself enough was said on the occasion of 
its production, by Mr Mapleson, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when, in 
the part of Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson won fresh laurels. 
It was with a view to the co-operation of Mdme Nilsson that Boito’s 
work had been advertised at the eleventh hour; but the treaty 
with that popular lady falling through, for reasons which only 
concern those directly concerned, the leading responsibility— 
that of impersonating Margaret in the first, and Helen of Troy 
in the second division of the opera—devolved upon the always 
ready and never yet unsuccessful Emma Albani, who, in the 
circumstances, must be warmly congratulated on the fact that 


she had in no way over-estimated her capacity for the 
task. 'l'o forget the Margaret of Mdme Nilsson is barely possible ; 


all the more honour, therefore, to Mdme Albani for stamping the 
character with her own graceful individuality, and, in accordance 
with a poetic ideal everywhere consistent, embodying it from end to 
end in so thoroughly engaging a manner. The opera is by many, 
especially among the disciples of Richard Wagner, looked upon as a 
new revelation. Weare unable, nevertheless, to esteem it so highly ; 
and the idea of ranking it, in a musical sense, above the /wust 
of M. Gounod, little as that—a real masterpiece in its way—reflects 
the normal conception of Goethe, appears to us a sheer absurdity. 
It has much of the mechanical trickery of Wagner, with but 
a small modicum of Wagner’s depth; for it should be under- 
stood that Wagner is not to be imitated with impunity, that 
his complex and almost inscrutable brain defies analysis, and 
that for a feebler intellect to follow in his wake is something 
equivalent to an inexperienced mountaineer attempting to 
dog the steps of Mr Whymper over some of the most formid- 
able Alpine or Caucasian passes, without a rope to save him 
from the dangers of crevasses. Signor Boito (who, like Wagner, 
prepares his own librettos) is, more or less, in such a predicament. 
Nevertheless, there are some exceedingly attractive passages in his 
Mefistofele ; and among these may be cited parts of the prologue, 
and especially the final chorus ; parts of the Easter Sunday scene 
which opens Act 1; the quartet in Act 2, for Margaret, Faust, 
Martha, and Mephistopheles ; portions of the soliloquy of Margaret ; 
and the duet with Faust, which, in Act 3, leads up to the death of 
Margaret; the duet for Helen and Pantalis, at the beginning of 
Act 4, which, though insignificant in dimensions, is invitingly 
melodious, &c. On the other hand, almost the entire scene 
of the night on the Brocken is illustrated by music verging 
closely on the pantomimic, and the more disheartening from 
the fact that the chorus and dance of witches, &c., bringing 
it to a climax, is a caricature of one of the most impressive 
and masterly passazes in the Walpurgis Night — of 
Mendelssohn, which to a disciple of Wagner should, one might 
think, have been forbidden, if only because (Wagnerially) occupy- 
ing unsanctified ground. On the whole, Mefistofele is got up at the 
Xoyal Italian Opera in a style creditable to the establishment and 
its vast resources. Mdlle Tremelli is an excellent Martha; M. 
Gailhard a thoroughly French Mephistopheles, a sort of distant 
reflection of M. Faure ; and M. Mierzwinsky, when his voice is in a 
little better order, and more at command than at the first 





performance, should be a really acceptable Faust. The orchestra 
and chorus, under the direction of Signor Bevignani, went through 
their arduous duties with unflagging spirit. With regard to mise-en- 
scene, it is only justice to name the ‘‘ Easter day /te” and the 
‘‘Walpurgis Night” as entitling M. Lapissida, the stage manager, 
to unqualified approval. 
— () 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(From the “ Musical Standard.) 

As the Royal College of Music is still in matters of detail an un- 
finished structure, the world is naturally and properly in the ‘‘ Audi 
alteram partem ” attitude ; and the most important oracle concerned 
—the professional musical world—has maintained so far a marked 
silence, not strangely, when it is borne in mind that the professional 
dictum, without which no success can be complete or assured, has 
has not yet been really asked for. Still, strong currents may be 
indicated by straws, and here and there musicians are quietly 
expressing their opinions upon the important scheme now before the 
nation, in the new Royal College. It is indeed to the advantage of 
the scheme to ventilate all honest thought upon its foundation lines 
and future prospects. One great difficulty to be got over is the 
somewhat paternal nature of the scheme. On the Continent this 
difficulty does not exist in the same degree as here, young men being 
not only willing, but even proud of a State education. The feeling 
in England, on the other hand, is chiefly in favour of the exercise of 
educational functions, apart from State connections. As an illus- 
tration of this feeling, a distinguished English musician points out 
the position of the Board School system, which though widely 
differing from the platform upon which the Royal College will stand, 
has nevertheless, in common with the new royal institution, the 
application of the principal of a State-paid education. Now, the 
Board Schools have actually gained strength and respect, from the 
fact that a charge, even though little more than nominal, has been 
made, by which the national spirit of self-aid and manly indepen- 
dence has been met and conciliated. It is therefore of extreme im- 
portance that the authorities of the Royal College become fully 
assured of the public acceptance of the Continental and paternal plan 
which forms the basis of their scheme, and which has hitherto had 
no complete and successful application here. The collegiate system, 
which just now holds the approval of the English people, has no 
sign of State patronage, and its distinctions do not involve the notion 
of State support. Indeed, as the generic title College has been 
accepted, it might be well to assimilate the educational and diploma 
schemes of the new institution to the popularly accepted lines of our 
national collegiate system. E. H. Turpry, 


—_o— 


DITTERSDORF v, MOZART. 

The 12th of the present month was the 100th anniversary of 
Mozart’s Belmonte und Constanze, oder Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, the first performance having taken place in Vienna on the 
12th July, 1782, with Mdlle Cavalieri as Constanza, Mdlle Teyber 
as Blondchen, Herren Adamberger, Dauer, Walter, and Fischer, 
as Belmonte, Pedrillo, Selim Bassa, and Osmin. At Berlin the 
opera was performed for the first time on the 16th October, 1788, 
in the then “ Royal and National Theatre.” Mdme Unzelmann 
was Constanza; Mdme Baranius, Blondchen; Herr Lippert, 
Belmonte; Herr Greibe, Pedrillo; Herr Czechtitzky, Selim 
Bassa ; and Herr Frankenberg, Osmin. The success was as great 
in Berlin as it had been in Vienna, though there was no want of 
carping criticism. It seems comical now to read the notice 
written by a critic of the day, who tells “the young man” 
(Mozart) that ‘‘he had better have taken a few lessons from 
Dittersdorf before venturing on the composition of a comic 
opera. 








IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—The music 
at times,” &c., sung on Tuesday, is by 


MemMorIAL SERVICE 
to the hymn, “Comes 
Sir Herbert Oakeley. 

The task of turning into Italian the book of M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Francoise de Rimini has been entrusted to Zanardini, of 
Milan, who wrote the Italian version of Delibes’s Jean de Nivelle. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 437.) 

Viotti, who united with his admirable artistic faculties legiti- 
mate ambition, and who had besides all his life a taste and 
fondness for the stage, saw at once of what extension Léonard’s 
project was capable. Ile did not hesitate, therefore, accepting 
the proposal Léonard made him, and at the very outset embarked 
all his personal property in the business, The Court then resided 
at Versailles, and the Tuileries were occupied by Monsieur, who 
granted the new enterprise placed under his patronage the 
privilege of using the Theatre there. ‘This privilege was 
assured for thirty years by an order in council,” with “the un- 
conditional consent of the King.” * A joint-stock company was 
soon formed, and four of its members, expressly chosen by 
Monsieur, were to manage the different departments, The first 
thing was to make the necessary repairs to the house, and these 
did not cost less than 250,000 livres. The next thing was to get 
together the artists—no easy task at a theatre where the different 
styles of entertainment were so strongly defined that it required 
three complete companies. No Italian singers had been heard in 
Paris for ten years, when De Vismes, manager of the Opera, sent 
for an excellent company, who yave a long series of profitable 
performances at that theatre. Viotti, who understood such 
things, undertook himself to go to Italy, and beat up the necessary 
artistic recruits; he brought back the most admirable company 
that had ever appeared in France. To prove this, it is sufficient 
to cite the still famous names of Mandini, Viganoni, Raffanelli, 
Mengozzi, Rovedino, and of the Signore Morichelli, Baletti, and 
Mandini, whose success was immense from their very first appear- 
ance, and who, for nearly four years, did not cease to excite the 
enthusiasm of the public. As for the French opera company, 
it was more especially composed of young artists, but here again 
the management had been lucky, for with Mdmes Ponteuil, 
Lesage, and Verteuil, they engaged Martin, whose reputation was 
to be so rapidly established ; Gaveaux, an excellent musician, who 
united to his theatrical capability remarkable talent as a com- 
poser ; Lesage, whose career was to be prolonged during more 
than thirty years; Saint-Aubin; and some others. Lastly, the 
spoken drama brought together the highly respectable names of 
Paillardelle, an excellent actor and distinguished dramatic writer ; 
of Saint-Preux, Berville, Pélissier ; of Mdmes P¢lissier, Dumont, 
Deschamps, &c. Directly the scenic staff was thoroughly complete 
in all its departments, attention was paid to the orchestra, and 
here Viotti’s intelligent influence was felt to such an extent that 
from the very first the band at the Théitre de Monsieur was 
considered by all amateurs as the first in Paris, and preferred even 
to that of the Opera. But then it comprised a number of first- 
class virtuosos, most of whom were also distinguished composers, 
such as Rode (Ist violin), Baillot (2nd violin), Hugot (1st flute), 
Charles Duvernoy (Ist clarinet), Devienne and Deleambre 
(bassoons), Othon and Frédérie Duvernoy (1st horns), Schmerzka 
(1st violoncello), &c. This orchestra had for its first conductor an 
exceptional artist, Mestrino; then, after his death (July, 1789), 
Bruni; and afterwards Puppo and La Iloussaye conjointly.t 
Lastly, Viotti, who shared with Léonard and a certain Desarénes, 
the title and functions of administrator, and had confided those of 
director-general to Martini, Superintendant of the King’s Music 
and author of “ Plaisir d’amour,” as well as of several charming 
operas, chose as accompanists on the piano two pleasing composers, 
lerrari and Jadin, reserving a particularly important part for his 
friend Cherubini, The latter was intrusted with the highest 
direction of musical matters, as well as with the mission of watch- 
ing over the studies of the artists, of undertaking the modifications 


* See Almanach général de tous les Sper lacl s, Paris. Frowllé, 1791. 

+ We read in a special collection (Almanach geural des spectacles the 
following lines relative to the orchestra at the Théatre de Monsicur: “ There 
is no one witha baton at this theatre, because real musicians do not require 
to have the time marked for them(?): the Italians especially are so ac- 
customed to precision, and their ear is sure in this respect, that they 
would think any one who offered to beat time for them was laughing at them. 
Frenchmen, less at home in music, require backing up by a donkey leader 
(quide-cane . Hence it often happens that an actor attentive to the baton, 
and always fearful of going wrong, sacrifices taste, passion, and acting to 
vocal mechanism.” I think, despite the originality of these reflections, there 





was arapid return at the Théatre de Monsieur, as elsewhere, to the con- 
ducting-stick and traditional customs, 





it might be deemed useful to make in the Italian works produced, 
and lastly, of composing the new numbers thought necessary to 
be interpolated in them. 

At the end of 1788, the Théatre de Monsieur, solidly constituted 
in every department, was ready to open its doors to the public, 
but the rigour of an exceptional winter obliged it to defer for a 
few weeks its inauguration, which could not take place before the 
26th January, 1780, when Le Vicende amorose, an opera by Tritta, 
was performed.{ It was an event in Paris, and high society, 
excited at one and the same time by Monsieur’s patronage of the 
enterprise, and attracted by the excellence of the entertainment, 
continually varied and always interesting, soon flocked in crowds 
to the new house, which quickly became their favourite place of 
meeting. Despite the cruel anxieties of a period fertile in violent 
shocks, things at first went on brilliantly. It must be stated, 
also, that the activity of the management was so prodigious, 
that, despite their being compelled to close temporarily three 
times, on the first occasion, for the regular Naster holidays; on the 
second, by the events which brought about the taking of the 
Bastille; and, on the third, by the necessity of a change of locality, 
they found means during the first year to get up and offer the 
public more than forty works, among which were about twenty 
French or Italian operas, The reader will easily believe that 
activity like this, constantly introducing into the repertory a 
variety which kept public curiosity always excited, was well calcu- 
lated to enforce attention, and enlist general sympathy in favour 
of so active and intelligent an enterprise. But the management 
were not contented with being merely active and intelligent ; 
with these two great qualities they combined rare modesty and a 
profound respect for the public, a fact of which we may convince 
ourselves by a perusal of the complimentary address delivered, 
according to custom, on the 2&th March, by the actor, Saint- 
Preux, in his capacity of semainier before the theatre closed at 
Naster: 

‘*Gentlemen, if the constant efforts we have made to please you 
and the most persevering zeal to merit your favour had sutticed to 
render us worthy of it, we might, on coming to-day to claim your 
indulgence, venture to think we had in some sort deserved it ; but 
(and we cannot dissimulate the fact) the marks of encouragement 
with which you have deigned to honour us could be only the effect 
of the kindly patronage to which talent always owes its birth, It 
this Theatre ever prove really worthy of ministering to your pleasure, 
you will be able to say, Gentlemen, that you are enjoying your 
own work; having sustained its infancy, you will have a right in 
future to insist on efforts proportioned to greater resources and 
more solid strength. It will not be long ere we present you with 
a more amply developed plan. We expect from Italy several artists 
whose success in the first cities of Europe may, perhaps, be taken 
as a guarantee of that which awaits them here. French opera, too, 
will be reinforced by some actors now playing leading business in 
the principal provincial towns. Lastly, the dramatic company, 
which, in consequence of its including so few persons, has hitherto 
not been worthy your attention, is likewise completed. On re- 
opening, we shall, therefore, be able to place in our repertory works 
more in keeping with your taste and delicacy. We beg you con- 
sequently, Gentlemen, to continue to extend towards us a little longer 
that indulgence of which you have already deigned to give us so 
many proofs, and we venture to assure you that we will omit nothing 
to deserve it.” § 

(To be continued. ) 








Scunairi (Wiirtemberg).—A memorial to Friedrich Sileher, the 
well-known ‘ Folk’s-Composer ”—executed in light sandstone by 
Dietelbach of Stuttgart, and affixed to the front of the house in 
which he was born—was formally inaugurated on the 29th June. It 
consists of a medallion portrait, surmounted by a tablet on which is 
a laurel-entwined lyre, with the following inscription : ‘S/n this 
Schoolhouse, on the 27th June, 1789, was born Dr Friedrich Sileher, 
Musie-Director in the Royal University, Tubingen, where he died on 
the 26th August, 1S60. Dedicated to his Memory by his Admirers.” 


t From the Ist to the &th January, 1789, the Journal de Purvis simply 


bE Monsitur, The opening is inevitably postponed, owing to the extreme 
rigour of the cold.” Then there is no further reference to the subject. till 
the day of the inauguration, when the programme is thus simply worded : 
“THEATRE DE Monsieur, To-day, the 26th, for the opening, /e Vicende 
amorose, opera-buffa, music del Signor Tritta.”’ 

§ See Journal de Paris, 3rd April, 1789. 
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FORM, OR DESIGN, IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 398. ) 
After the overture has prepared our minds, and put them into 
a state ripe for the reception of the story, the scene opens with 
the courtyard of a prison ; the prison walls, high gates, and outer 
walls enclosing the scene. Against this sombre background a 
great deal of simple chatter is carried on between the porter 
Jacquino and the gaoler’s daughter Marcellina. The music of this 
scene is simple and delicate—betitting the airy chatter of the two 
who are thinking of little but their love-making and love- 
refusing, and of their daily work, opening gates and ironing 
linen; but strangely at variance with the thoughts that were put 
into our minds by the overture, and still kept up by the sight of 
the prison walls. The duet with which the chatter is woven is in 
rhythmic form, with much imitation of a light character. 
It is a sonata, of which the first subject is allotted to Jacquino’s 
request for a chat, and Marcellina’s answer : 

Tix. 185. 
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the second subject, in Il’, is Jacquino’s stammering proposal of 
marriage : 

Iex, 184. 
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This subject makes its close in E, when Jacquino is obliged to go 
away to open the door. In these two subjects the ideas, musical 
as well as poetical, are continuous; and in each subject the idea 
belonging to it is worked to its natural development. A second 
part follows, with many changing thoughts and corresponding 
changes of musical idea and key. Jacquino’s absence allows 
Marcellina’s thoughts to rest upon Fidelio, on whom she has set 
her heart, who, as we know, is Leonora the wife, in man’s 
dress, seeking her imprisoned husband. his has a fresh musical 
idea in a new key. Jacquino’s return to love-making, and 
Mareellina’s greater repugnance to it, is allotted to a new use of 
the first subject in new keys, as in the second part of sonatas, 
The first subject having been made great use of here, no return 
to it is made in the recapitulation, but only the second subject 
is used for that, and in conjunction with a repetition of Jacquino’s 
proposal. The recapitulation of the second subject is an exact 
transposition into A, the main key, of the harmonies and general 
effect of the music that was before in I) (see Mx. 184), up to the 
point of the knocking interruption. At the repetition of the 
knocking the coda begins, which is in quicker time, and in duet; 
the thoughts being the joy of the girl and the vexation of the 
man at the interruption. A busy, bustling undercurrent is 
carried on throughout the piece in the accompaniment, principally 
with imitations of the little subject (a) (see Ix. 184); and, in fact, 
the accompaniment of this piece has more real musical import- 
ance than the voice parts. 

After the duet is some spoken dialogue. LRocco calls from the 
back ; Jacquino dislikes going, and Marcellina urges him. In 
the old Italian style this would be set to speaking recitative, and 
in the grand opera it would be accompanied recitative, but we 
cannot but feel that the words are matter-of-fact, and not matter 
of sentiment, and are at least as appropriate to speech. ‘Though 
the use of music throughout makes a more perfect whole, the 
use of occasional speech gives a certain relief to the attention. 

The next number, being in © minor, is not connected in key 
with the previous, but probably it was felt that the spoken 
dialogue bridged over the gap between the two. Jacquino has 
gone away, and Marcellina very naturally dreams over the lover 
lidelio, She is a simple maiden, and her thoughts come in simple 
form. Iler song is a ballad with minor strain and major strain ; 
the whole repeated for a second verse of words, and a coda added, 
After Marcellina’s song there is dialogue between Marcellina, 








Fidelio, Jacquino, and Rocco; and from this grows a quartet, in 
which they each think —aloud to the audience, but aside from one 
another—of the different aspects in which the situation appears 
to them. Marcellina hopes for Fidelio’s love; Fidelio is troubled 
by Marcellina’s love for her ; Jacquinois jealous, but still hopeful ; 
Rocco approves. Here the thought of each one can be dwelt 
upon, and turned over and over again; and, therefore, they tit 
into a rhythmic formulated movement. Again, the thought of 
each one bears upon the same subject—the marriage of Fidelio 
and Marcellina ; and, therefore, they aecord with the canonic 
form, in which each part has the same musical idea. The move- 
ment is a canon of the form of the old English round. The 
voices enter successively with the same melody after each pre- 
ceding one has finished the first strain, which begins — 
hx. 188, 

, Andante sostenuto. 

Ose 
Marcellina (astde). 





and a coda is added to the whole. 

Only in the musical drama is it possible to use speech in con- 
cert. If all talk at once in real life there is a Babel of tongues, 
for the accents and tones cross and re-cross one another, dis- 
guising and disfiguring each ; so it would be in the spoken drama, 
But when words are combined with music, the accents and tones 
of even a large number of voices, or parts, can be so regulated 
and made to agree with one another that each part is distinguish- 
able from the others, and the whole is harmonious. The voices, 
in fact, are in concert, or consor?, with one another. Hence the 
old expression, consvrt music, 

After the quartet is more dialogue, and Rocco follows with 
some wise sayings about the folly of marrying without money, 
which, as he has just given his consent to the marriage, seems 
rather of the nature of banter, and is rightly put into the 
simplest form of music—-a tuneful ballad. 

Dialogue follows, in which Videlio obtains Rocco's consent to 
help him attend to the prisoners, and hears, for the first time, of 
the one prisoner who has been kept in close confinement for two 
years. ‘This man she partly hopes and partly fears to be her 
husband, whom she is seeking ; and the emotion which she shows 
calls forth Marcellina’s sympathy, though the girl looks elsewhere 
for the cause of it. Out of the conversation which ensues upon 
this is woven a trio. This trio was, in the original form of the 
opera, the close of the first act, and it still seems to form aclimax 
to what we may call the domestic part of the opera, during which 
we only suspect the deeper feeling that is beneath, and which 
comes out afterwards, The key-form of the trio is that of a 
sonata,” The first idea— 

Ix. 186. 
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is carried out in different ways for each voice in turn, according 
to their different ways of looking at the same subject. Tidelio, 
hoping to release her husband, will bravely bear any load for so 
noble a prize. Rocco, thinking of the proposed marriage, com- 
mends her bravery. Marcellina, thinking of the same, sympa- 
thizes with Fidelio; but her more timid thoughts are expressed 
in a different melody, while the band retains the brave thought 
in her stead. A second idea, of hopes of happiness, with a new 
musical idea is also carried out differently for each voice, the 
three joining towards the end. This idea, beginning in I’, soon 
goes into (i, the dominant of its dominant, as is the case with 
many sonatas, and forms a bridge between the first and second 
subjects, and the latter follows, with a continuation of the same 
idea, in (', the dominant of I. A second part follows—- 


Ix. 187. 
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tocco’s words are of the governor’s permission to Fidelio to share 

his work, and of the comfort she, as a son-in-law, will be to his 
old age. Marcellina is impatient for her wedding day; and 
Fidelio sometimes joins the others, and sometimes sings aside 
with thouglits of anxiety and of hope. ‘This section, the fantasia, 
comes to a half cadence in I*; and, in quicker time, is followed 
by the final section in F, which is a parallel as to key to the 
recapitulation, 


Iex. 188, 
Rocco, 









o | o o 
i. 
Allegro molto, Wind. 
All three, in this part, join in eagerness to do the coming work, 
Rocco and Marcellina speak of the projected marriage with joy, 
while lidelio thinks sadly of her own marriage day, when she 
gave her hand to sweetest bonds. : 

Pizzaro, the governor, now comes in, with soldiers, and a march 
is played during their entry. <A letter which he reads contains 
the warning of the coming of a great official to inquire into the 
state of certain prisoners supposed to be detained there unlaw- 
fully ; and Pizzaro cries out to himself that llorestan, whom he 
has reported dead long ago, will be discovered still in chains. 
Then the full tide of revengeful feelings breaks out, and speech 
bursts into song of the fiercest kind, He must have revenge ; 
llorestan must die; he, who once trampled him in the dust, is 
now his victim, and he will kill him; and he gloats over the 
thought of llorestan’s sufferings, crying “Triumph! triumph!” 
so that the soldiers in the back hear his raging and muttering, 
and are horrified. The music of this song (described in former 
pages) is in a complete sonata form, very change of thought 
in the words has a corresponding change in the music; and the 
recoil of the thouglits in his heart brings a corresponding return 
of the musical ideas, though always with some change which may 
accord with the new use of the former thought. 

OLIVERIA PreEscorTtT, 
(To be continued. ) 














PracvE.—The new Artists’ House is to be ornamented with 
statues of Josquin de Pres, Orlandus Lassus, Palestrina, Ludovico 
Vittoria, Johann Sebastian Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Franz Schubert, Cherubini, Auber, Mendelssohn, 
and Schumann. Sculptors have been invited to take part ina public 
competition for the execution of the statues. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE.—Gammon, an adaptation by Mr James 
Mortimer, of Lu Poudre aus Yeur, by Messrs Labiche and Martin, 
was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre on Thursday afternoon, 
July 13th. Those who had the courage to attend at a casual after- 
noon performance did not, by any means, go unrewarded for their 
pains, Certain it is that a more diverting comedy is not often seen 
on our stage. The moral sought to be inculeated is that it is foolish, 
and even disastrous, to make a false appearance to the world, and 
to pretend to have seven thousand a year when, as a matter of fact, 
one has only seven hundred. ‘The satire, as in the case of M. 
Sardou’s Lamille Benoiton, is dwelt upon with almost too much per- 
sistency ; but Gammon is by no means boisterous and farcical, and 
claims to be a genuine comedy of manners. The scene has been 
transferred by the adaptor to English ground, although the complete 
subjection of the young people and the haggling between the two 
fathers as to settlements and dowries are features which rather 
reflect French manners than those of middle-class society in England. 
The characters are skilfully drawn. Mr J. F. Young thoroughly 
realized that of the old salesman who, at the instigation of his wife, 
temporarily departs from his ordinary plain and honest way of life. 
No less successful in his way was Mr Kdward Price, as Uncle Streaky, 
a bluff and honest old cattle farmer. In the end, Uncle Streaky 
acts as the good fairy of the piece, and brings the husbands, if not 
the wives, to a sense of the absurdity of blowing themselves out, as 
he puts it, like the frog in the fable who attempts to rival the ox. 
Mr W. Lestocq contributed a characteristically broad sketch of the 
sham footman ; and Miss Lydia Cowell’s acting, as a servant girl, 
was quaint and truthful. Mrs Leigh and Mrs W. Sidney did not 
miss any of the effect to be got out of the foibles of the two 
scheming mothers. The comedy was received with loud laughter 


and applause throughout, and Mr Mortimer was called before the 
curtain, 


—~M. 7. 





THE STAGE OF THE RESTORATION. 


It is one of the wisest of Lord Beaconsfield’s many wise sayings 
that England is governed by reaction. It was made prominently 
emphatic in its truth towards the latter portion of his life, when an 
ungrateful country repaid his years of patience, prudence, and 
courage by going over to his political antagonists, and allowing them 
to undo the result of his untiring energy and able statesmanship. 
But there is no greater manifestation of the philosophy of the axiom 
than is found in the condition of England before and after the 
return of the Stuarts to the throne of Great Britain. Not only had 
the Theatres been dismantled by the Puritans, the persecuted actors 
being whipped at the cart’s tail, but public amusements generally 
had been abolished. Bear-baiting was forbidden, not from pity for 
the bears, for they slaughtered them, but from a sour vexation at 
people enjoying it; Maypoles were cut down, village festivals pro- 
hibited ; horse-racing and betting were discountenanced, as were even 
rope-dancing and wrestling. The intolerant bigots, in a word, had 
but one aim, and that was to make their tyranny as unbearable as 
possible, and to render life miserable for their unhappy victims. 
With the return of Charles the Second all this was changed; men 
sought delight in frivolous occupations and in pleasures still more 
reprehensible ; neither authority nor personal propriety hindered a 
nation, weary of the years of cant and hypocrisy, from rushing into 
the very vortex of profligacy, in which the ostentation of vice took 
the place of the deceit that had previously veiled it. The florid and 
eloquent pages of Lord Macaulay unfold the gay and guilty pano- 
rama of the days of the ‘‘ Merry Monarch.” All light literature was 
tainted by the licentiousness of the times, and if satire and poetry 
were used to undermine innocence and to aid and advocate vice, we 
cannot wonder that, with the patronage of a dissolute king and 
dissolute nobles, the Stage became what it did under an influence 
that permeated Court and city, and in its reflections of the times 
forgot to censure the corruption that it mirrored. ‘lo read the plays 
of that era, and of the years that followed it, is but to consider 
history in a dramatic form. Genial, kind Charles Lamb may speak 
of the characters of the comedies of Congreve and Wycherley as 
inhabitants of an imaginary land, ‘‘ the Utopia of gallantry, where 
pleasure is duty, and the manners perfect freedom” ; but, although 
this might be the aspect under which they appeared to him, it is 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the actual existence of people who 
lived while Dryden wrote, by whom he was inspired when he 
penned his prologues and epilogues, and to whose taste he appealed 
in many of his comedies. 

Intrigue was as much the business of the spectators of a 
comedy as it was of the characters in the play, and of the 
actors and actresses who impersonated them. Pepys’ diary is 
interspersed, not only with the doings of the Stage, but with 
the doings of the actresses, which have mostly the business 
of gallantry to increase their interest. Thus, in 1668, he went to 
the play, as he tells us, when Mrs Knipp, one of the actresses, 
came to sit by him, and the talk was ot the King’s love for Miss 
Davis, an actress, and of the valuable ring that his Majesty had 
given to her—Mrs Knipp also telling the Admiralty Secretary ‘‘ that 
the King did send several times for Nelly,” much to the sorrow of 
the diarist, who fears the Prince is too much devoted to his pleasure, 
forgetting how frequently Mrs Knipp’s name appears in his own 
pages. Indeed, the gallantries of the King and his brother were 
carried on without concealment. The Queen complained to Lady 
Castlemaine that his Majesty took cold by staying so late at the 
latter’s house, upon which Lady Castlemaine replied that he must 
go somewhere else, as he left her betimes, The King, who had 
come soon enough to overhear this, ordered the ‘‘bold, impertinent 
woman ” to leave the Court, but all was made up between them in 
two or three days. Surely the comedies that Lamb looked upon as 
the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is duty, were rather founded 
upon the actual life of the Royal libertine and his courtiers, and 
reflected a society which defied propriety, and took for its heroes 
and heroines the Rochesters and Sedleys of the time. We know 
that an absurd delusion of King Charles’s chaplain, Dr Pilling, was 
used by Dr Dryden in his comedy, The Wild Gallant. Indeed, the 
comedies of Dryden, Etherege, Mrs Behn, Shadwell, or, we might 
say, of nearly all the dramatists of the time, treat of the infidelity 
of wives, and derive their fun from the ridicule with which they 
associate the husbands, 7’he Woman Captain, by Shadwell, being 
instanced as an average specimen of the Restoration comedies, The 
manner in which Gripe, the usurer, is fooled by his wife and Sir 
Humphrey Scattergood, one of those profligate heroes that we find 
as a matter of course in all comic plays of the period, was, doubtless, 
most entertaining to the audience, and showed the spirit of the age. 
It must have been so amusing to see the dishonoured husband forced 
by his wife, who was disguised as an officer in the army, to enlist 
with his man Richard, both master and servant being caned by the 
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fascinating lady for going through their drill awkwardly. The 
conclusion of the play is quite in harmony with what has gone 
before. Mrs Gripe compels her husband to separate, he giving her 
an allowance ; Sir Humphrey marries a former mistress, having 
ruined himself by his extravagance ; and there is as little moral 
to be found as in Whe Begyar’s Opera, after it had been 
altered by “The Player.” It is to be noted, too, the matter-of- 
course way in which courtesans are married off at the end of the 
comedies, in which they have been leading such irregular lives, 
until the last act, or probably the last scene, has warned them to 
accept some rich noodle for a husband. 

The political comedies that espoused the views of the Court, such 
as Sir Barnaby Whig ; or, No Wit like a Woman’s, form another 
phase of the Stage reflections of the Restoration. D’Urfey was 
every bit as loyal as his fellows, and in his comedy showed Sir 
Barnaby as contemptible as the most zealous Cavalier could desire. 
He is made to sing a song against the Roundheads, to become a 
Roman Catholic, then to turn Mahommedan, and, finally, gets sent 
to Newgate. Whigs and husbands, in fact, had a bad time of it 
under the reign of the Merry Monarch. In Mrs Behn’s City 
Heiress, a comedy of Charles Lamb's true Utopian type, Sir Charles 
Meriwell says: ‘*‘ Damn the City,” to which his uncle, Sir Anthony, 
rejoins, ‘‘ All the Whigs, Charles, all the Whigs.” Venice Preserved 
was also an attack on the Whigs, the Earl of Shaftesbury being 
satirized under the name of Antonio. 

But there is no more marked reflection of the age than is to be 
found in the falseness and hollow character of the Stage of Charles 
the Second’s reign. The heroics are exaggerations ; nobility of 
conduct, emotion, and sentiment are all make believes and shams ; 
the men who wrote, the audience who listened, were alike without 
the inspiration of genuine feeling and true patriotism. This to a 
great extent accounts for the inflated nonsense of many of the 
tragedies of the time. There was no spirit of national independence 
and national freedom in the nation; how could it be found upon the 
stage? It was not alone that, toa King who was subsidized by a 
French Monarch, and influenced by a Freach courtesan, the utter- 
ances of enthusiastic patriotic sentiments would be unpalatable, 
but to the nation at large they would be but little interesting. 
Cromwell had gone in for making England feared and respected 
abroad, but he had been so strict a tyrant at home that to 
a great extent the people were glad enough to get Prince Log 


in the place of Prince Stork. ‘The recollection of the Dutch 
war, with the fleet from Holland invading the Thames, in- 


sulting Tilbury Fort, and making the English tremble for 
the fate of the Tower, was not likely to inspire people with 
the fervour that Shakspere could feel under a Queen without fear 
when her country was threatened by the immense armament of the 
most powerful Empire in the world. English politicians who were 
in the opposition might incite the people to indignation at the dis- 
grace to the honour of their country caused by timid and corrupt 
rulers, but national feeling had been as much trampled out of Britons 
by the home tyranny of the Puritans as it was allowed to slumber 
under the lascivious langour of the profligate Stuart. The impove- 
rished courtiers condescended to asgociate at times with the wives 
and daughters of the merchants afid traders of the City, and it 
would be as well not to investigate too closely the relations of Court 
and Town ; but to an extent it is probable that the opinions of the 
citizens would be influenced by those of their aristocratic acquaint- 
ances, It must also be remembered that many of the dramatic 
authors of the Restoration were noblemen whose lives were little 
better than those led by their histrionic heroes. As Dr Doran says, 
the Duke of Buckingham was a man of great wit and no virtue ; 
from the year of his birth to that of his death history had nothing 
to record but crimes and meanness. Rochester was no better than 
the author of The Rehearsal, which burlesque might have as fairly 
satirized the bombast of Lord Orrery as it did that of Dryden, 
Davenant, or Howard. With such a class of authors it may be sug- 
gested that the nature which they made the stage reflect was their 
own, anil it is as well to take into account the very artificial life of 
the influential portion of a theatrical audience, of which the wearing 
of vizards by the ladies is not the least noteworthy. Such stage 
reflections were only class ones. 








toME.—The Municiy al Council of Rome have granted a site for 
the erection of a new theatre, to be called the Teatro della Com- 
media, —The Musical Society recently gave a highly successful per- 
formance of Weber's Oberon. 

Mitan.—Thanks to the exertions of the St Cecilia Society, a 
School of Sacred Music has been established here. Pupils will be 
admitted from the age of nine. Besides religious and wsthetic 
instruction, the programme will include the history of sacred music, 
Latin, and music from the first elements up to composition. 








CURSAAL DE WIESBADE.* 
Programme 
de la 
Recitation musicale 
de Mr 
[ynace Gibsone 
Samedi, 11 Juillet 1846 a 6 heures du soir. 


Premiére Partie: 
1. Grand Caprice suv le Carnival de Venise, composée par 
IGNACE GIBSONE, 

Wanderer, Melodie 

IGNACE GIBSONE. 
3. /mprorisation sur les Themes connus. 

Deuxiéme Partie: 
4. Un Etude de Moscheles, exécutée par IGNACE GIBSONE. 
5 Dors tu, ma vie, composée par 


2. Der von Schubert, exécutée par 


ov. Romance caractéristique, 
LGNACE GIBSONE, 
6. Théme Russe, arrangé et exécuté par IGNACE GIBSONE. 


Prix du Billet tl. L. 45 kr, 
On peut se procurer des Billets & Pavance chez Mr Gibsone a 
VHotel de la Rose et a la librairie de Mr Schellenberg et le 


soir i entrée de la salle & la Caisse fl, 2. 





Aprés le Concert 
Réunion dansante 
qui commencera a 9 heures. 


Les cartes d’abonnement et (invitation ne sont pas valables 
pour le concert, mais les cartes pour le concert sont 
valables pour la Reunion. 

La caisse pour la réunion ne sera ouverte qu’aprés le concert. 


—__ _ —eeeeeeeEeeeeoss—s—sdOO OO re eee eee 


CoLLEGE OF ORGANISts.—At the Midsummer examinations the 
examiners were Drs G. B. Arnold and F. E. Gladstone, Messrs J. 
Higgs, K. J. Hopkins, and KE. H. Turpin. Diplomas of Associateship 
were awarded to Miss Brickwell, Messrs W. E. Bartlett, W. 
Dunean, J. Lively Gregory, G. J. Halford, I. J. Harper, H. Riding, 
C, Rowland, and Booth Sharpe ; Fellowships, Messrs a Acton, 
R. J. Hopper, and W. Mullineux, At the annual meeting of mem- 
bers on Tuesday, July 11, E. J. Hopkins in the chair, the reports, 
artistic and financial, were alike satisfactory. Drs G. B. Arnold, 
Bridge, C. J. Frost, F. E. Gladstone, A. H. Mann, and Verrinder, 
Messrs C. Bridge, H. F. Frost, J. Higgs, E. J. Hopkins, W.S. 
Hoyte, C. Warwick Jordan, H. Walmsley Little, A. J. Page, ( ih W. 
Pearce, C. E. Stephens, F. J. Sawyer, H. Trego, James Turpin, 
W. H. Wale, and T, Wingham were appointed councillors for the 
coming year. Votes of thanks were passed to the hon, secretary, K. H. 
Turpin; the hon. treasurer, M. Kk. Wesley ; the auditors, Messrs 
Hainworth and Webster ; and the chairman, At the close of the 
business, Mr T. L. Southgate lucidly explained, and practically 
illustrated, Fohr’s music clectrograph. ‘The ingenious mechanism 
and working of this attachment, by which extemporaneous and 
other performances (J. ©. Ward, ©. I. Stephens, &e.), were 
accurately registered, excited the warm interest of a large and 
critical audience. The instrument may be seen at Mr J. Wallis’s, 
135, Euston Road. 

Bertix.—The Royal Operahouse will remain elosed till the Ist 
September, when it is hoped the precautionary measures projected 
for the safety of the public against fire may be completed.—Rai- 
mondin, by Herr von Perfall, the first novelty of the season, will be 
followed by a new three-act romantic opera, Gudrun, book by C. 
Niemann, music by Aug. Klughardt.—Mdme Naumann-Gungl has 
concluded her engagement at Kroll’s, after appearing with much 
suecess as Fidelio, —At the same theatre, Mdme Basta, from Munich, 
has appeared as Gilda, in Ligoletto. Malle Gusti CGalster, new to 
the stage, has made a favourable impression as Violetta, in Der 
lustige Krieg, at the Friedrich-Withelmstidtisches Theater. 


Delayed in tran misston, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALIDUKE OF THE Srraicut Marcues.—Cert’nly. Nevertheless, 
Sir Percival (Wagner’s ‘‘ Parsifal”), at request of ‘‘a maide that 
was come of high bloode (and shee was dombe and had never spoken 
word”), was knighted by King Arthur, in Camelot. Whereat the 
‘“«dumbe maide spake,” departed from the court, ‘‘ asked a priest,” 
was ‘‘confessed and houseled,” and straightway died. ‘Sir 
Aliduke of the Straight Marches” is tolerably conversant with some 
shreds of the matter he propounds, but would do well to seek the 
fountain head. 

Guy oF THE GLACTERS.—The quest of the ‘ Béte Glatisante ” was 
first in the hands of King Pellinore after whose death through 
Gawaine and his brethren it was undertaken of Sir Palomides brother 
to Sir Segwarides and Sir Safire all three born Saracens and about 
the lady of Segwarides there was a pitched quarrel between Sir 
Tristram and King Marke also between Sir Tristram and Sir 
Bleoberis also between Sir Tristram and Sir Palomides who was 
nevertheless christened by argument of Sir Tristram also Sir 
Bleoberis was brother to Sir Blamor de Ganis the hardy knight 
and Sir Meliograunce fought with Sir Lamoracke about Queen 
Guenever and (jueen Morgause of Orkney and Sir Tristram in his 
madness slew the giant Tauleus and soused Sir Dagonet King 
Arthur's Fool in a well. 

SAGRAMORE THE INQuisitIVE.—All questions will be answered 
next week, 


Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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F yal. f" ‘GY 


At Drury Lane Theatre. 


Hans (dreaming while conducting the performance).—Warum Fasolt 
und Fafner? 

Grey Friar.—Erwach’st du? 

Hans.—Oh ! ! 


Ha! 
Jammer ! 
Grey FriaArk.—Meinem 
rechten zeit. 
Hans. —Ich—will nicht. 
Grey Friar.—Wohl willst du, den du musst. 
Macht nichts vermag. 
Hans.—Ha! ha! 


Banne wieder verfiel'st du heut’ zur 


An mir deine 


bist du ke usch, Mephisto ? : 
[Grey Friar vanishes, 
A, tr Act I. 








é 


At the Albion, 


Mr Barus Bort.—I cannot understand. 

Mr Puree Powis.—That Grey Friar, you see, was Hans’s evil 
conscience. 

Mr Bay is Bow, — Fudge! He 
unless —— 

Mr Purre_e Powls.—Unless what ?—unless conscience-stricken 
that he has not done so much for ‘‘the Master” in England as 
behoved him—as was, indeed, his sworn and bounden duty to “the 
Master.” Is that what you mean? 

Mr Baytis BorL,.—He has done a great deal too much for ‘‘ the 
Master,” and now suffers for it. Hans was never made to be a 
slave to ‘‘the Master,” any more than was that other Hans who 
knew not Seidl 

Mr Puree Powis.—And who, though in chains, still toils for 
‘the Master” more enthusiastically than even his unfettered helps. 


Trumpets over the way. 


has no evil conscience, 








Mr Bayuis Born.—Hear! The fanfaure—we must go. 
Mr Porrie Powis.—Very like the Swerd-motive, by the way 
(singing) : 








3S: 
gets 
[Lxeunt to theatre. 


At Drury Lane. 


Hans (thinking aloud while conducting'.—Du bist doch eben nur 
ein Thor, Hans ! 
GREY FRIAR (whispering in Hans’s right ear) — 


“2: wea— es: ae 
CT A i 


ee Bors = =, ae 


— 

Hans (shuddering inwardly).—Was habe ich gethan? Noch cin 
mal Fasolt! Noch ein mal Fafner! Aber (turning to ‘chef 
@attayue”), I did take from Ziirich ein Brief zu Herbeck an Wien 
—ein Brief mit Edict from de ‘‘ Master.” 

Mr Puree Powrs.— You understand now ? 

Mr Bayuis Bort.—Less than before. 

Mr Purrie Powrs.—Well then Fasolt and Fafner signify Levy 
and Help, the muff(ti)s from Miinich, who are to conduct the per- 
formances at Bayreuth. This is a blow that after his marvellous 
exploits in 1876, our Hans feels deeply. 

Mr Bayuis Bort.—And no wonder. But we have talked the 
opera out. The curtain is slowly descending. 

[ Le-cceunt to Albion. 
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Mr Porete Powis and Mr Bays Bort (exsembie).—Mr 
Ponsford ! 

Mr Ponsrorp.—Now, gentlemen—pray—— 

Mr Purete Powis and Mr Bays Bort (ensemble).—** B. 
and 8.” 


a | a 


A LETTER FROM WAGNER. 

MMI last number of the Bayreuther Blitter contains a letter 

addressed by Richard Wagner to Herr lriedrich Schin, of 
Worms, one of the leading promoters of the Bayreuth enterprise. 
In the beginning of the letter, Wagner speaks regretfully of the 
failure of his scheme to establish a School of Music in Bayreuth, 
but states, at the same time, that, even if the large funds necessary 
for carrying it out were now placed at his disposal, he would not 
enter on such an undertaking. He makes the following observa- 
tions on the subject : — 

‘*T no longer believe in our music, avoiding it on principle when- 
ever it meets me, and, if the prophecy of our friend, Count Gobineau, 
that in ten years all Kurope will be overrun by Asiatic hordes and 
our entire civilization and culture be destroyed, comes true, / should 
not even blink, as 1 must assume that under the circumstances, and above 
all things, our musical system would be ruined.” 

In another place, he says, referring to the fact that his project 
for a Royal School of Music in Munich came to nothing : 

‘*This proves to me that people did not consider I was adapted 
for the task, and really I believe they are right. Iam nota musician, 
and feel this doubly when a celebrated composition by one or other 
of our most esteemed masters is played, and I am unable to perceive 
the music in it. We have evidently here to do with a defect under 
which I labour, and which renders me incapable of participating in 
the progress of our art.” 

H[e would willingly undertake the office of a “ Beethoven- 
Conservator,” though even in doing so he should be apprehensive 
of the result. 

“As to the posterity of the folk-migration, only a few tragedies 
of Sophocles and .schylus, but most of those of Euripides, were 
gee so to our posterity might remain some nine symphonies 

vy Brahms, and two at most by Beethoven, copyists always following 
on the heels of progr ss.” 

Brahms may at any rate feel thankful for the flattering com- 
parison. The letter, written with the usual self-assertiveness, 
but in a tolerably moderate tone, speaks of a plan for enabling 
poor musicians, by means of scholarships, to travel gratuitously, 
and live at Bayreuth free of expense while attending the later 
Parsifal performances. Such a system would “ be something above 
awkward travelling scholarships for enabling prize-crowned students 
to pursue their studies in Paris and London !” 

The letter goes on to speak against the modern “ creation” of 
parts. ‘The process of creation, we are told, is too frequently 
carried on behind the author’s back, and, therefore, a many- 
membered body of artists is preferable, “despite the moral con- 
JSusion of rivalities” (a gentle allusion to that faithless pair, Herr 
and Mdme Vogl). In conclusion, Wagner expresses gratitude to 
his high patron, the King of Bavaria, who, “ én order fo keep the 
Stage-Consecrative-Festival-play free from any possible disturbing 
influences, magnanimously renounced the wish to see it repeated in 
his own Theatre Royal.” According to this, Parsifal can only be 
seen and heard at Bayreuth—an assurance, by the way, frequently 
given with reference to the Nibelungen series, previous to its first 
performance in the same town, 








Tut name of Mr Augustus Harris's new piece to be produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre on Saturday, August 5, is Puck (A Story 
of £60,000). 

Dr Jostan Pirrman is going to Lisbon next week, on a visit 
to a professional friend. Ile has declined an invitation to spend 
a week with Arabi Pasha at that General's stronghold between 
Alexandria and Cairo, though he would be made noble if he 
accepted, under the style of Pittman Pasha. 

Mpmeé Ape.ina Parti leaves London for Paris to-morrow. 
The rest of her leisure time, previous to her departure for 
America, will be passed at Craig-y-Nos Castle, which is being 
strongly fortified during her temporary absence. 








Falk of Folkestone. 


To Sagramore le Desirous. 








Dr Bearp (in anger).—A falk on this folkestone! A 
| folkestone on this falk ! Who's Falk of Folkestone? Why 
am I thus bearded in mine own lair ? 





CONCERTS. 

KENSINGTON ScuHoot or Mustc.—The School of Music established 
about three years ago in Cromwell Road has become an institution 
of importance, and, at the present moment, has upon its books a 
poli: ot number of amateur and professional students. The 
system of instruction is similar in form and direction to that of the 
Royal Academy of Music, a large professional body being at hand 
to superintend the several departments incident to a high-class 
curriculum of study, the Principal being Mr William Buels 
(founder of the Kensington Orchestral and Choral Society, with 
which the ‘*School” may be said to be afliliated), to whose ener- 
getic and intelligent administration it owes its present large and 
widely extending prosperity. On Wednesday evening last invita- 
tions were given to listen, at the new Kensington Town Hall, to 
the progress that had been made by the most advanced members of 
the ‘‘School,” and numerous examples were afforded of the pro- 
ficiency. achieved by the young ladies and gentlemen, who, as 
vocalists, pianists, violinists, and violoncellists, submitted their 
individual attainments to the judgment—could it be otherwise ?—of 
a very friendly audience. Upon the various performances it is not 
necessary to dilate, but, making all allowances, enough was 
shown that the teaching was good and the promise of useful results 
abundant.—-H. 

Miss Loutse THomeson’s concert took place, under distinguished 
patronage, at the Grosvenor Hall, Belgravia, on Wednesday, duly 
5th. Miss Thompson has a voice of pure quality in the upper 
register, and of wide compass. Her vocalization has much grace 
of style, especially in sparkling melody, such as ‘ La oo 
(Donizetti), ‘L'Air de la lettre” (Grisar), and the lighter vellad 
music, of which ‘Coming thro’ the rye” is an example. Of this 
the béndficiaire gave proof by singing each of the airs so effectually 
as to elicit the warmest applause. Miss Thompson was fortunate in 
the co-operation of Fraulein Marianne Kissler, Fraiilein Emmy 
Eissler, and the Misses Allitsen, the first two of whom had played 
at Sir Julius Benedict’s concert prior to appearing at the Grosvenor 
Hall. As a violinist, Fraiilein M, Eissler shows both finish and 
breadth of style, her rendering of an “ air varié ” (Vieuxtemps) win- 
Fraiilein KE, Kissler manifests almost mascu- 
line power on the piano, With these qualities she also possesses 
a congenial delicacy of touch when requisite. Miss Emma Allitsen, 
in ‘‘ When the tide comes in,” proved that she has a tine contra/to 
voice, combined with execution, and, in conjunction with her sister, 
some duets were given, notably ‘‘ Vieni la barca é pronta” (Gold- 
berg), a melodious piece of a graceful character. Signor Monari 
Rocca, in ‘* Non pitt andrai” andj Tosti’s ‘Good bye,” exhibited his 
usual breadth, fire, and power.—M, 2. 


ning general applause, 
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To Aapyreuth on Horseback, 





F.C. B. (eagerly). —Wont lose Parsifal on any account. Happy 
thought !—become patron myself, and have Colonel played at 
Asylum opposite Festival-Stage-Play house. (©, Lyall told me all 
about it, and put down the shortest route on a chart. Have lost 
chart, but remember contents. Hollo! This river is very like the 
Oxus, Ihave crossed it more than once. My horse seems to go 
round and round like a cireus horse. Is he anti-Wagnerite, or has 
Lyall been chatling?—Happy thought !—dine with a farmer; he'll 
tell me the nearest way. Burton and Burnaby sure to be there. 
They know all the farmers about, and dine with them continually, 
Besides (happy thought) where Cap'n Burton is, Burton ale (Burton 
old ale) may be reckoned on, It follows him mechanically, in vats, 
to mid-desert, pouring itself out like rain into the butter-cups and 
flower-goblets of Oases. Hollo !—Oasis! Happy thought—Inquire 
within. Hollo !—There’s Devilfrey of Boulogne—and Burton, and 
Burnaby, and Lieu Cameron, with pewter pots flashing in 
the sun, as at the funeral of Sir Pitt Crawley, brother of Sir 


Rawdon ditto. Join them, and ask the quickest route to Parsifal.- 


Happy Thought !—Don't. Go on your own private hook (sinying):— 





There was an old painter call'd Hook, 
Who, though he had two eyes to look, 
The most he could see 
Was a wave of the sea, 
A boat, man and boy, line and 
Hook, 


—o—— 


DRAMATIC MUSIC AT OUR ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I read the subjoined in the musical column of the Daly 
News (Monday, 17th inst.) :— 

“The Royal Academy of Music gave a performance of Mozart’s 
Cosi fan tutte on Saturday evening, when some of the students of 
the operatic class afforded proofs of the progress made in dramatic 
singing under the wise course of tuition pursued at the institution. 
This is a feature that cannot fail to be of valuable use in the pre- 
paration of pupils for the requirements of the stage—elocution and 
action being too often ignored in exclusive attention to vocal train- 
ing. Misses M. Cockburn and K. Hardy, and Mrs, J. Wade, 
respectively as Fiordiligi, Despina, and Dorabella; Mr R. H. 
Cummings as Don Alfonso; and Messrs H. B, Fulkerson and A. T. 
Jarratt as the two young oflicers, Ferrando and Guglielmo, 
manifested, in their respective degrees, good capacities for an 
operatic stage career, Mr G, Garcia, as dramatic director, Mr 
Fiori, as musical director, and A. Izard, as pianoforte accompanist, 
gave valuable co-operation,” 

If your excellent contemporary were a quarter of a century older, 
he might remember that this is no new step on the part of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and that some twice that period ago it 
already constituted an important feature. Two of the most 
agreeable “ soprano” voices were those of Sterndale Bennett and 
W. Lovell Phillips, both of whom took parts in the Nozze di 
Figaro and other works by the same Mozart. I am, Sir, yours, 

A CONNOISSEUR OF SOME DECADES. 





THE “* HARMONY,” 


| Matilda Jane, I’ve been and seen Attend, Matilda; hear how I 

| A work to turn your head Seneath its surface dip :— 

| A rhapsody in blue and green, | The yellow is the sunset sky, 

| And yellow, black, and red ; | The green’s a plunging ship: 

| My friends will simply go insane, | The red’s—the red’s—I'm mostly 
| For envy’s force is strong ; | To hit upon and trace [quick 
| I’ve bought the work, Matilda Jane, | The mean—the red’s a candlestick— 
| And here it comes along, | No, that were out of place, 


|A frightful sum I've given for | Why—there—with reason I've relied | 
| The work that meets your eye; | | Upon my deep resouree— 
I've bought it at the Grosvencr, Why, this that we supposed the side— 
| Where Wealth alone may buy. Yes, that's the top, of course ! 

| Matilda Jane, that canvas speaks, We follow this unfailing plan, 

| It shouts from ev'ry line, [weeks And we at once disclose 


}A man could gaze for weeks and} The portrait of a gentleman— 
| Upon that great design. Of course—why, here's his nose! | 
| Now bring the steps, Matilda; fly And yet it isn't wholly clear 
Within our banquet hall, In certain places now— 
/And hang this great production high} For what’s the comet doing here ?— 
| Upon its fairest wall, And isn’t this a cow ? 
| That all may see the charms that lurk} I rather think the puzzle’s roots 
| 





Within its peerless stop, Too deeply hidden lie ; 
Is this the bottom of the work, I fail to grasp that pair of boots 
Or can it be the top ? That decks the distant sky! 
Your explanation’s nobly meant, It’s wrong side out ! Matilda, blush! 
But foolish, to a word ; | What foolishness! Alack! 
Your reading of the work’s intent [| The cleanings of the artist's brush— 


He’s daubed ‘em on the back ! 
Ah, here’s the front ; now try again, 
Gur pains were misapplied— 
This isn't half’ so nice and plain— 
I like the other side, 


Is hopelessly absurd ! 
| It regularly shocks me that 
Such schism should prevail— 
| This yellow patch is not a cat, 
| Nor is the green its tail. 





Fun, 





FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—Among Joachim Raff’s papers there 
have been found a completed symphony, /m Herbst ; one not quite 
completed, /m Winter ; a secular oratorio, Dornréschen, book by W. 
Genast ; and two operas for which the composer himself wrote the 
librettos. 
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GOUNODS REDEMPTION. 

Three times upon the MS. of his oratorio, Redemption, has M. 
Gounod written opus vite mew, in emphatic expression of an opinion 
which English connoisseurs will be asked to confirm or reject at the 
forthcoming Birmingham Festival. The verdict of an author upon 
his own productions is not always trustworthy. Many a conspicuous 
example in literature and art shows that the public voice sometimes 
puts it aside, and pronounces final judgment ina very different sense. 
It may be so here, but the question is not one for present 
consideration. Whether Redemption will rank as the work of 
M. Gounod’s life, or take a lower place, this is certain— 
the composer’s recorded opinion implies the earnest endeavour 
of an accomplished master, and demands for his oratorio most 
respectful consideration. Other circumstances strengthen the claims 
thus advanced. /tedemption has not been written hurriedly to order. 
More than ten years ago, and, we believe, while M. Gounod was a 
resident amongst us, the idea of composing a great sacred work fixed 
itself in his mind, and bore immediate fruit. Considerable portions 
of Redemption were actually written in London, and from that time 
till a few months ago, the task of completing it engaged M. Gounod’s 
serious attention. In this respect we find a parallel of happy omen 
between the circumstances of the oratorio and of Faust. The famous 
and immortal opera was a thing of slow growth. We have the 
master’s own authority for stating that he was inspired by Goethe’s 
drama while yet a student at Rome as holder of the Grand 
Prix ; and that some of the most beautiful and important passages 
in the opera grew out of his reading of the German poem, long 
before a French libretto had been prepared. If it took years to 
perfect /aust, with the result we all know, the fact that 
Redemption was in hand for a decade has a significance that 
should at any rate magnify the interest with which its performance 
is anticipated. Nor will English amateurs think less of the work 
for the reason there is to believe that we may regard it as a result 
of M. Gounod’s sojourn in this oratorio-loving land. ‘The composer, 
no doubt, had in view an English triumph for 2edemption. When 
invited to write for the Glasgow Musical Festival five or six years 
ago, it was to his oratorio that he turned, and, but for the failure of 
the negotiations on other grounds, Birmingham would have been 
anticipated by the commercial capital of Scotland. But in the Mid- 
lands or in North Britain matters not; the English destiny of 
Redemption is certain of fulfilment. Let us add that our country 
deserves whatever good may accrue from the possession of M. 
Gounod’s magnum opus, since the Birmingham Festival Committee 
and Messrs Novello, Ewer, and Co. combined to purchase it at a 
sg impossible even of conception elsewhere. The composer long 
ago avowed a grievance against England, but he now, perhaps, 
thinks better of the perfidious island, and rejoices in the £4,000 with 
which the committee and the publishers bought his oratorio, neither 
having previously seen or heard a note of it. The figure is 
magnificent—worthy of the country which a French writer has 
called ‘‘ the California of artists ;’’ but even more satisfactory to the 
composer, if not to the man of business, must have been the faith 
which invested so much money without sight. 

There are obvious reasons why we should not now write analytically 
and critically of the Redemption In the first place a work of 
this kind cannot be judged from a pianoforte score, nor would it be 
altogether safe to do so from a full score, having regard to certain 
peculiarities the effect of which a performance can alone reveal. In 
the next place, we have no desire to anticipate what may be said in 
a more timely and confident fashion later on. There is, however, 
no reason why the scope and character of the work should not be 
indicated in general terms, and without prejudice to any interest 
concerned, 

Redemption is divided into three parts, with a prologue, and its 
structure is essentially that of a German ‘ Passions-Musik,” the 
story being told in narrative form, interspersed with reflections, 
principally choral, The choice of this method by M. Gounod—who 
is the author of the words as well as of the music—will not be 
impugned. Not only has it the sanction of such high authorities as 
Bach and Handel, but it is exacted by the reverence which shrinks 
from giving a purely dramatic version of the most solemn events in 
Christian history. Between the old German form and that of M. 
Gounod there are, however, important differences in detail. The 
first contined its musical interest almost exclusively to the reflective 
airs and choruses, and to such portions of the narrative text as de- 
manded lyrical or dramatic treatment, whereas the French composer 
lavishes upon the historic record all the wealth that a modern 
orchestra places at his disposal, thus raising it from being a mere 
thread of connection to the highest pitch of artistic and religious 
significance. Moreover, the orchestra plays an independent 
part in the scheme of the work, having entrusted to it the 
sole expression of certain incidents, such as the darkness 





that signalized the Crucifixion and the prayer of the Apostles 
on the Day of Pentecost. It may be added, as indicating 
another point of divergence from the German form, that there are 
two narrators—tenor and bass—who relieve each other in enunciating 
the text, and, occasionally, join their voices. M. Gounod, on the 
other hand, follows his illustrious predecessors in giving the words 
of Christ to a separate part, which stands alone in solemn and digni- 
fied isolation, and he frankly adopts the Passions-Musik choral, 
making it an important feature of his work. Turning to the ‘‘ argu- 
ment,” we find that nothing can rightly be called superfluous, albeit 
the prologue opens with a short orchestral movement, entitled 
“Creation.” It was necessary to show the need for redemption, 
and this is done by briefly referring to the Fall, and to the promise 
of a Saviour in the fullness of time. The first part takes up the 
personal narrative of Christ at the point when He is condemned ; 
accompanies the Sufferer to Calvary, and follows all the incidents 
of the Crucifixion down to the exclamation of the Centurion ; ‘‘This 
man was in truth the Son of God.” Passing over the Entombment 
and Resurrection, the second part opens with the visit of the Holy 
Women to the empty Sepulchre, followed by the appearance to 
them of the risen Lord, the suborning of the Roman 
watch by the Sanhedrim, the announcement by the Women to 
the Apostles of what they had seen, the apparition of Christ 
to His doubting followers, and the Ascension into Heaven. 
The third part logically rounds off the argument with the events of 
Pentecost—the prayer of the Apostles, the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, and the preaching of the perfected Gospel. From this mere 
outline it appears that the sequence of events is neither redundant 
nor wanting fullness. The Fall, the Promise, the Expiation, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, and the gift of a Divine Comforter and 
Guide mark all the links in the great chain with which M. Gounod 
set himself to deal. With regard to the music, we can now only 
testify to its serious spirit and lofty purpose. Whether M. Gounod 
has been equal to or fallen short of his stupendous theme is a 
matter for future consideration, but that he approached it and 
handled it in the true spirit of an artist does not admit a moment’s 
doubt. The music makes no concessions to anything or anybody, 
but with laudable strictness addresses itself to the subject, and 
leaves the rest to fate. This is the course that often ensures success, 
and always deserves it. At present, a knowledge that it is M. 
Gounod’s course will intensify the respect and sympathy with which 
our musical public are prepared to receive that which he has called 
‘Opus vite mee.”—D, 7’ 


—_ 0 ——_— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 
(From a Correspondent, ) 

Faust, Galathée, Lucie, Haydee, Si pétais Roi, La Fille du 
Tambour Major, Le Postillon de Lonjumeau, and La Favorita 
have been represented since last I wrote. The audiences on each 
occasion appreciated the talent displayed by the artists of M. 
Bérard’s troupe. In Faust, Mdlle Levasseur’s impersonation of 
Marguerite left little to be desired. Mdlle Francini as Sybil, and 
M. Degrave as Mephistofeles were excellent. The fétes have 
brought a great concourse of bands, and we have been ‘‘ over-féted,” 
particularly by the constant performance of Rouget de Lille’s 
“National Hymn.” From early in the morning till late at night, 
the din of “ fanfares” and drums has kept awake the would- 
be peaceful and slumbering inhabitants of the town. nfin, the 
féte in memory of the taking of the Bastille is over, to the general 
satisfaction, 

X. T. BR. 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, July 19. 








VienNA.—During last season, extending from the 1st September, 
1881, to the 30th June in the present year, the following works were 
performed as novelties at the Imperial Operahouse : Pyginalian, ten 
times ; Undine, four times; Die Niirnberyer Puppe, twice; Mefistofele, 
thirteen times ; A/fonso und Estrella, three times. The revivals were 
L Eclair, five times; La Vestale, twice; Fra Diavolo, twice; Der Wider- 
spenstiyen Zihmung,six times; Die Zwillingsbrider,three times; Orfeo ed 
Euridice, eleven times ; Flick und Flock, seven times ; Bonsoir, Signor 
Pantalon, twice; and Joseph en Eyypte, twice. Non-members of 
the regular company who appeared were Mad. Pauline Lucca, 
twenty-six nights; Mdlle Lilli Lehmann, twenty; Mad. Wilt, 
fifteen; Mdlle M. Brandt, thirteen; Mdlle Epstein, four; Mdlle 
Jona and Mad. von Voggenhuber, three each; Mad. Weckerlin, 
two; Herren Siehr, seven ; Gudehus, Reichmann, and Fischer, six 
each ; Niemann and Ernst, four each; Stritt, Riese, and Krolop, 
three each ; and Jiiger, two, 
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MR ROSSETTIS PICTURES. 

We are able to announce that arrangements will be made for a 
complete, or, at least, in every sense representative, exhibition of Mr 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s works, although the place and the date 
have not yet been finally determined upon. When the event takes 
place the public will, for the first time, be able to form an opinion 
of the work of an artist of whom most of them cannot possibly know 
much more than the name. The reputation of Mr Rossetti as a 
painter is without precedent in the history of art. So far from 
courting publicity, he carefully avoided it. In spite of many offers 
from official and unofficial quarters he refused to send his pictures to 
an exhibition. The walls of the Royal Academy knew him 
not, neither did those of the Grosvenor Gallery. He once 
or twice thought of doing himself what is now being done after his 
death—that is, bringing together a collection of his most important 
works and exhibiting them ; but the worry and correspondence and 
attention to business matters which such an undertaking would have 
implied always nipped such schemes in the bud. Thus it came to 
pass that his pictures remained unknown to the public at large. 
They found few admirers, but they found buyers. [ver since Mr 
Ruskin ‘‘discovered” the young artist, Mr Rossetti’s work was 
eagerly sought after in‘ small but select cirele of connoisseurs. 
Pencil sketch, or water-colour drawing, or oil-painting never 
remained long in the studio as soon as the artist agreed to part with 
them, and the prices he realized for designs of a severely ideal class 
were such as might have roused the envy of many a popular painter 
intent upon supplying the popular taste of the day. Mr Rossetti, 
itis true, might have been a richer man if he had agreed to paint and 
exhibit portraits of fashionable ladies in interesting attitudes; but 
this he steadfastly refused to do; the few and excellent likenesses— 
mostly coloured chalk-drawings—which remain from his hand were 
mostly those of friends, undertaken as a favour rather than for the 
sake of money. Mr Rossetti was equally averse to the other channels 
through which fame and wealth usually come to the artist. It was 
only in his latter years that he was persuaded to allow some of his 
designs to be reproduced by means of photography, and the state- 
ment that he at first became known to the public asa ‘ high-class ” 
hook illustrator is a pure myth. The only book he ever illustrated 
was his sister Miss Christine Rossetti’s ‘‘Goblin Market,” in 
addition to which he did one design for his friend, Mr Allingham’s 
* Day and Night Songs,” one for his sister’s ‘* The Prince's Progress,” 
and three ov four for Moxon’s edition of Tennyson’s poems. 

But the fame which Mr Rossetti refrained from courting came to 
him wnasked for in various ways. Those who had an opportunity 
of sceing his principal pictures in the collections of Mr Leyland, 
Mr Graham, late M.P. for Glasgow, Lord Mount Temple, Mr Leat- 
hart, of Neweastle, Mr Turner, Mr Rae, Mr Joinder, and others, 
were too deeply impressed with their beauty to keep silence on the 
subject. Others as strongly opposed a style of art which to them 
appeared a silent protest against all that correctly-minded persons 
were expected to admire. As is usual in such eases, enthusiastic 
worshippers and violent detractors worked hand in hand. Perhaps 
nothing contributed as much to the reputation of the pre-Raphaelites 
as the clever caricatures published many years ago in Puch, and 
accompanied by an equally clever poem, from which we ean call to 
mind only the two following lines descriptive of the type of female 
beauty affected hy the brotherhood ; 


= Th w all their pre tty lips do pout, 
How ve ry much their chins stic hk out!” 





In addition to his detractors and admirers, Mr Rossetti’s imitators 
should be mentioned among those who have indirectly spread his 
fame far and wide, It is, perhaps, unjust to speak of imitation in 
the case of so great and so original an artist as Mr Burne Jones. 
At the same time it is undeniable, and no one would be more ready 
to acknowledge it than Mr Jones himself, that he received his first 
impulse from Mr Rossetti’s work, much as he has since developed 
and expanded that impulse. Other artists less gifted have drunk 
more freely at the same source, and the few familiar with that source 
often were able to trace pictorial motives and pictorial mannerisms, 
boldly displayed on the walls of certain exhibitions, to their common 
origin. It thus happened—for the public were vaguely aware of 
the fact—that Mr Rossetti was charged with the eccentricities and 
affectations in which his self-created disciples indulged, and that 
his name was indentified with a movement about which he knew 
little and cared less. In such circumstances it may be safely pre- 
dicted that when his works are exhibited they will create a profound 
impression, and give rise to comments of the most divergent kind, 
We do not wish to influence that impression or to anticipate those 
comments, Neither is it our present purpose to give a catalogue 
raisonné, or even a list of Mr Rossetti’s most important pictures, 
All we propose to do is to divest the subject of some of the miscon- 





ceptions which, through being repeated again and again, have gained 
general currency, and by that means to establish a basis on which 
the artist’s work may be judged without ill-will or favour. 

Most of these misconceptions have sprung from Mr Rossetti’s 
early connection with the so-called pre-RKaphaelite movement. The 
aim and origin of that movement have been too frequently identi- 
fied with its misleading title. The great Italian painters, who lived 
betore Raphael, gave to it little more than the name. This is suth- 
ciently clear from the composition of the ‘ brotherhood,” which 
consisted of seven members. Of these, only four—Mr Holman 
Hunt, Mr Millais, Mr Collinson, and Mr Rossetti—made their mark 
as painters. Mr IF. G, Stephens soon relinquished the brush for the 
pen. Mr W.-M. Rossetti, the editor and biographer of Shelley, 
was the literary champion of the movement. Mr Woolner was a 
sculptor whose “elective affinity” with Giotto and Fra Angelico 
could only be of the most distant nature. But even the four painters 
had, in reality, little in common with the trecentisti and quattro- 
centisti as regarded either subject matter or treatment. They knew 
little of the naive religious feeling and the horror of sensuous 
beauty which inspired the works of Cornelius, Steinle, and other 
German medivalists. All they learnt from their early models was 
the absolute adherence to nature and truth, regardless of the 
academic or classical canons of beauty and propriety. The principle 
of truth at any price, in opposition to academic conventionalism, 
was, indeed, the real connecting link among artists very different in 
their individual tastes and capacities. Like Schumann, when he 
founded a similar society for the revival of music, they might have 
said, ‘‘If academies with dunces at their heads designate their 
members, why should not we, the younger generation, nominate 
ourselves,” and so they founded the ‘‘ brotherhood ” and half-play- 
fully added the initials P.R.B. to their names. That the principle 
of truth, and nothing but truth, in many instances led to very eccen- 
tric results may be seen in the early drawings of the pre- 
Raphaelites, and in that most curious of short-lived periodicals, 
the Germ, their literary organ, much coveted by modern hook- 
hunters. The artists accordingly, as their experience grew, relaxed 
the severity of their doctrine, with the exception, perhaps, of Mr 
Holman Hunt, who has remained an uncompromising realist through 
all the changes of time and taste. Mr Millais, on the other hand. 
soon entered the fold of the much-maligned academy, and Mr 
Rossetti, from a painter of character, became a painter of beauty. 
This fundamental change will immediately strike the observant 
visitor of the proposed exhibition, provided it comprises the early 
sketches as well as the finished pictures of later years. Among 
these early drawings—-sometimes slight sketches in pen and ink 

there are specimens of singular dramatic force. The subjects 
are frequently taken from the Arthurian legends and from Shak 
spere. Of the death of Lady Macbeth many versions belonging to 
various periods and in various stages of completion are in existence, 
one more powerful than the other, The subject was a favourite with 
the artist. He took it up again and again, and intended to the last 
to develop it into a finished picture, unconscious, perhaps, of the 
change which had come over the spirit of his genius. Equally im- 
pressive is his conception of the German idea of the Voppelydnger 
in an amplified form—two lovers walking in a wood and mecting 
with their own wraiths. Subjects of modern tragedy also were in 
those days affected by Mr Rossetti and the pre-Raphaclites generally 
(for instance, Mr Holman Hunt’s terrible ‘‘ The Awakened Con- 
science”), For years and years he was occupied with a picture 
‘also left unfinished) in which a countryman going to market carly 
in the morning meets on Blackfriars Bridge his long-lost sweetheart 
in a state of degradation worse than death. 

That the early promise of dramatic power remained unfulfilled 1y 
the work of Mr Rossetti’s best period it would be vain to deny. In 
the same measure as his sense of form developed, as his colours 
gained almost Venetian glow and harmony, so lis subjects became 
more and more symbolical, losing in human interest what they 
gained in abstract beauty. From a_ psychological point of view the 
growing influence of Dante, and especially of the Vite Nuova—tfor 
the Divina Commedia appealed comparatively little to him in a 
pictorial sense—may partly account for the change. But at the 
same time it is likely enough that in his more limited sphere Mr 
Rossetti reached a degree of perfection which elsewhere might have 
been denied him. It has been said that he was a colonrist rather 
than a draughtsman, and this is true in the seuse that his more 
elaborate designs never show the instinct of outline and the firmness 
of hand characteristic of the French and German schools, At the 
same time his drawing of draperies and poses was most careful, not 
to say scientific. Mr Rossetti did not atlect the nude, and, with the 
exception of a Venus Verticordia and a Venus Astarte in the posses- 
sion of Mr Fry, there is not in his more important pictures a single 
undraped figure. But in order to gaina natural and beautiful fall 
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of garments, he would frequently draw in the naked limbs from life 
and clothe them afterwards, the drapery also being placed on the 
living model; for lay-figures he used as little as possible. We 
believe that among living painters Mr Rossetti has realized 


the highest type of female beauty. There is in his single 
figures —Sibylla, Valmifera, Silence, ‘‘The Blessed Damozel,” 


Proserpine, ‘‘ with eyes fixed ever in vain on the pitiless eyes of 
Fate,” or whatever else they may be called—an intensity of expres- 
sion and a depth of pathos which speaks to the heart as well as to 
the eye. It may be said that the type of beauty once attained by 
the artist was little varied by him. We have again and again the 
same deep-gray eyes, the same wavy masses of hair in different 
shades of brown and auburn, the same fully-developed mouth. But 
it is diflicult to quarrel with an artist for giving us too much of one 
thing if that one is so exquisite. ‘The masterpiece of Mr Rossetti’s 
latter years is beyond a doubt his ‘‘ Dante’s Dream,” recently bought 
hy the Corporation of Liverpool. It is drawn, to use the artist's 
own words, ‘‘from the Vita Nuova of Dante, and embodies his 
dream on the day of the death of Beatrice Portinari, in which he is 
led by Love himself to the bedside of his dear lady, and sees other 
ladies covering her with a veil as she lies in death, The scene is a 
chamber of dreams, where Beatrice is seen lying on a couch recessed 
in the wall as if just fallen back in death.” The beauty of this large 
and elaborate composition, the grief in Dante’s face, the loveliness 
of the dead Beatrice. the glow of colour, the significance of the 
accessories, it would be impossible to describe. One of the most 
remarkable features is the distinct Italian atmosphere which strikes 
the observer of this and other pictures of the Dante cycle—all the 
more remarkable if we bear in mind that Mr Rossetti never visited 
Italy. An avenue of trees seen through a window of Beatrice’s 
chamber was in reality suggested by the noble line of elms which 
shaded Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, before the Embankment was made. 
Times. 








RECENT ORGAN APPOINTMENTS.—The recent changes regarding 
certain organ appointments of importance, as notified in the selection 
of Mr Walter Parratt as suecessor to Sir G. J. Elvey, St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, Mr C. H. Lloyd as the organist following Dr 
Corfe, at Christ Chureh, Oxford, and Mr T. L. Williams as successor 
to Mr Lloyd at the Cathedral, Gloucester, will, perhaps not 
unnaturally, call attention to the general question of the selection of 
organists, as well as command the cordial approval of all interested 
in the musieal interests of the Chureh; for the gentlemen just 
named are acknowledged to be highly gifted and thoroughly trained 
artists. ‘lo some, the idea of selecting organists through the moving 
springs of what is called ‘influence ” seems at first sight less 
acceptable than the now less common process of a playing competi- 
tion. Itis well, perhaps, to remind such persons that the very 
acquirement of influence shows in itself something of the building 
up of a high character and reputation. Again, the selection of a 
man with an achieved position is as a rule, a wiser, calmer proceed- 
ine than the choice of an organist from a group of players, more or 
less allected by nervousness, and playing possibly under novel and 
disadvantageous conditions, Of course, the open competition may, 
and very likely will, in most cases reveal the best performer ; still, 
in the disposal of important places, the selection is naturally, or 
certainly shonld be, limited to men of unexceptional merit and 
position, who for the most part would decline to place their names 
on a list of competing candidates. The choice of the different 
organists for high places of late years has been very satisfactorily 
managed, a proof that our cathedral and other responsible authori 
ties are fully alive to the importance of selecting thoroughly good 
available men, To the young organist, it should be said, let no 
thought of the possession or non-possession of influence disturb your 
determination to advance in gaining true artistic mastership. To 
sucha one, it should also be pointed out, thata retrospective balance 
will show, on the one hand, along list of musical nonentities who 
have through foree of circumstance occupied important posts, and, 
on the other, a strong list of real musieal notabilities who would 
not turn aside from their chosen and secured paths of artistic useful 
liess for any presumable advantages of place or position, The young 
organist may also be reminded that, especially in these recital 
giving days, he may indeed, whatever be his local position and 
surroundings, if only true to the art and to himself, chalk out a 
career in which he will not lack either opportunities or emoluments. 
Meantime, it is gratifying to find distinguished artists pre- 
pared for and ready to undertake such highly responsible duties 
as have been recently, it is also gratifying to note, so judiciously 
assigned to Messra Walter Parratt, C. H. Lloyd, and 'T. L. Williams. 
—K. H. Turprn (Musical Standard), 





TO SAGRAMORE LE DESIROUS. 

Sir Sagramore,—The lay that Sir Dinadan made by King 
Marke is among the archives of the Elyot family; for, as the 
Frensshe booke tells, Sir Dinadan taught it an harper that hight 
Elyot, and when hee could it, hee taught it to many harpers. It 
was the worst lay that ever harper sung with harpe, and to say 
that, when hee heard it at meat, King Marke was wondrous wroth, 
hee was ; but because Elyot was a curious harper, men heard him 
sing the Jay that Sir Dinadan had made, the which spake the 
most vilanie by King Marke of his treason that ever man heard, 
“Thou harper, how durst thou be so bold on thy head to sing 
this song before me? "“—said King Marke; to which replied 
Klyot—“Sir King, wit ye well lama minstrell and must do as 
I am commanded of these lords that I bear the arms of, and wit 
ye well that Sir Dinadan,a Knight of the Round Table, made 
this song.” “ Thou saiest well”--said King Marke—* I charge 
thee that thou hie thee fast out of my sight.” So Hlyot (wisely) 
departed. 

The lay of Sir Palomides touching his love for “La beale 
Isonde” (or “Isoud”), King Marke’s devoted wife, that of Sir 
Lamoracke touching his love for Queen Morgause of Orkney, 
widow of King Lot, also mother of Sir Gawaine and brethren, that 
of Sir Kpigonis, the King’s son of Northumberland, and the com- 
plaint of Sir Kay Hedius to La beale Isoud” (or Isonde), which 
Sir Tristram found (whereat he was wondrous wroth), are supposed 
to be in the keeping of Merlin, who was last heard by King 
Jagdemagus, groaning under the oak-tree to which the Lady of 
the Lake had consigned him, 


Dovdinag le Savare. 


WAIFS. 

Herr Jacques Rosenhain, a pianist and composer remembered by 
old amateurs as earning distinction in both capacities, has just 
issued a new edition, with certain emendations, of a pianoforte 
trio in E minor, which, during his residence in England, obtained 
general consideration among musicians, ‘This trio was originally 
published by the firm of ‘* Wessel & Stapleton,” subsequently 
“Ashdown & Parry,” and now standing under the name and title 
of ‘*Kdwin Ashdown.”’ 

Galle-Marié (the original Carmen) has returned to Paris. 

Brogi, the barytone, is organizing an Italian opera-company for 
serlin. 

Verdi is at Monteeatini (engaged. it is to be hoped, on his Jago.— 
Dr Blidwre), 

Massenet’s //érodiade will be performed in the autumn at the 
Teatro Argentina, Rome. 

Mdlle Jacob, of the Paris Opéra-Comique, is engaged for next 
winter at-the Grand-Theéiatre, Ghent. 

A new theatre, the Théitre Vietor Hugo, has been opened in the 
gardens of the Café Américain, Nice. 

Virginia Donati is engaged at the Politeama, Rome, in place of 
Maghana Nabli, incapacitated by illness. 

Maria Derivis has signed with Maurice Grau for America, where 
she will sing in Les Contes (logiman and Carmen. 

Mdme Chaumont (widow of Jules Lefort) was married on the 
loth inst at Passy, to Paul Baecharat (//*: Musay). 

The band of the Ist Regiment of Belgian Guides, under the 
direction of M. Staps, is giving concerts in Holland. 

The operatic season at Frankfort-on-the-Maine was brought to a 
close on the 2nd inst. with Heinrich Hofmann’s Armin, 

The electric light, owing, no doubt, to inadequate arrangements, 
has not proved successful at the National Theatre, Pesth. 

A new opera, L’Assedio di Firenze, music by Eugenio Ferziani, 
will be produced next season at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

Anton Rubinstein’s sacred opera, Das Verlorene Paradies, will be 
performed this winter in Vienna, under his own direction. 

Madme Crosmond is engaged to appear in Aida at Bergamo. Her 
return to the United States of America will depend upon conditions. 

Not only Radecke, but Heinrich Dorn, has been created member 
of the Senate of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts (Musical Section), 
Berlin, 

The recent examination at the University of Dublin resulted in 
the election of George Bell, as Bachelor of Music, and Thomas 
Gick, as Doctor of Music. 
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The prohibition hitherto affecting L’Htoile du Nord has been 
removed, and the work will be performed next season at St Peters- 
burgh for the first time in Russia. 

Bottesini is in Naples, arranging his Prize Mass for voice and 
piano.—(The voice-part, it might be surmised, had already been 
arranged to his satisfaction. —Dr Blivge. ) 

The Directorship of the Hoch Conservatory, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, has, since the much regretted death of Joachim Raff, been 
temporarily confided to Veith and Cossmann. 

Luigi Arditi, figlio (son of the popular conductor), has arrived 
from Milan, where he has been studying music at the Conservatoire, 
to pass his vacation with his esteemed parents. 

F. W. Ressel, Royal Prussian Chamber Musician and teacher in 
the Academical Institute for Sacred Music, Berlin, celebrated on 
the Ist inst. his fiftieth professional anniversary. 

Royat AcapEMy oF Music.—The competition for the Charles 
Lucas Medal was decided on Saturday. There were ten candidates, 
and the medal was awarded to William G. Wood. 

Mdlle Lablanche, having returned from America, is engaged to 
appear in Mignon, Faust, and La Traviata, at Genoa, Florence, and 
Bologna. Her tour begins on the 10th September, and ends on the 
7th December. 

The Grand-Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, who witnessed the first 
‘€ Nibclungen Cycle” in London, has conferred on Angelo Neumann 
the Medal for Science and Art, with the indispensable ‘‘ Ribbon.” 

A new opera, Die Miihle im Wisperthale, book by E. Pasqué, 
musie by W. Freudenberg (of Wiesbaden), is accepted at the Stadt- 
theater, Magdeburgh.—(Take heed, oh, Madgeburgh, or thou wilt 
assuredly crumble into atoms.—Dr Blidye.) 

Signor N. Ferri, professor at the Guildhall School of Music, was 
presented on Wednesday, on behalf of his pupils, with a handsome 
gold watch and chain as a token of their esteem. The agreeable 
task of presenting the testimonial devolved upon Mr Walter Clifford. 

Pepita Cobena—aged four—lately gave a concert in Madrid, at 
which she performed a Fantasia, Dance, and Pot-pourri of her own 
composition. (Let the gifted and adventurous maiden attack, 
incontinent, the venerable Abbé, and before the accomplishment of 
her fifth rodent, proudly assert her position as ‘‘ Liszt’s favourite 
pupil.” They are all, from Von Biilow to Sophie Menter, ‘‘favourite 
pupils ” of that mighty Canon.—Dr Blidge.) 

MustcaL ‘*Morives.”—One of my earliest recollections is 
associated with a melodrama, called Broken Vows ; ov, The Spectre 
of the Haunted Glen, which I saw performed at a country theatre. 
The spectre and the incredulous but inconstant lover were played 
hy the same individual, and he was the manager. I recognized him, 
atter the performance, posting up bills for the following nights, and 
it was some relief to find him none the worse from having been killed 
in the last act, and taken from the stage to be drawn and quartered, 
The presence of the spectre was always indicated by a few bars of 
music, and the approach of the village heroine in like manner was 
heralded by a soft and plaintive tune, This practice has been kept 
up to the present day, and few of us can forget the ghost melody in 
The Corsican Brothers, which carried all London by its fascinating 
mystery. But the difficulty would be to find any drama in which 
incidental music is not made to denote a particular person or some 
striking situation. The “motives” made use of by Wagner, though 
as old as the hills, are a great help in illustrating a particular 
incident, or denoting the approach of a particular person. They 
save a great deal of talk, and might be made more use of even 
in society. The calls to extend, to close, to advance, and to retire 
are easily understood by musical signals played on the bugle, In 
the same way every person acquainted with military tactics knows 
the calls 15 halt, to assemble, to fire, to incline, to wheel, &e., and is 
prepared to lie down when the sound is given. Society might take 
a lesson from these ‘ motives,” and, by arranging a few bars of 
music, save a good deal of unnecessary explanation. When I was a 
youth we had a code of musical signals that served us upon all 
private or public occasions, The humming of certain notes indicated 
that the society we were in was a bore—that we were going else- 
where—and the answer, a continuation bar, gave the reply ‘‘I quite 
agree with you’’—without anyone else being the wiser. These 
‘*motive ” melodies, even in Wagner's Nihelung Ring, are in the 
highest way useful; for when the ‘‘ Wotan” or the ‘‘ Alberich” 
theme is sounded, the listener can prepare for a good half-hour’s 
infliction, and compose himself accordingly. These ‘‘ motives” 
emanating from the orchestra (as, indeed, does all that can be called 
music), singing voices hardly seem to be needed in Wagner’s last 
productions. Good declamation would produce the same effect, if 
the actors’ speaking voices were only loud enough. Spoken dialogue, 
accompanied by orchestra, has before to-day been used with eflect, 
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Out of this subject springs another, the proposal to make more use of 
drawings in illustrating language. Half-a-dozen lines will frequently 
explain what it would take a long paragraph to make clear by 
words. On this principle many works might be written in the 
highest way instructive, aiding the memory by the simplest diagram 
to prove that the subject is not lost sight of. I have only to refer 
to the ‘“‘ Academy Notes,” a book that conveys by illustration an 
idea of the composition of the pictures in the Royal Academy. These 
illustrations may be said to present the ‘‘ motive,” and cannot be 
considered critical, nor are they intended to convey the effect of a 
work of art. The subject is one of interest, for music and drawing 
enter into the enjoyments of every-day life, and the more useful 
they become will be cultivated with all the greater zest. --PHOSPHOR 
( Brighton (ruardian, ) 








Sr Peterspurncu.—The management of the Russian Operahouse 
have resolved to suppress benefits and play-money. The members 
of the company are distributed into different classes, with regard 
to salaries. In the highest class they may reach a maximum of 
7,200 roubles ; in the lowest, a minimum of 1,200. 





MADEMOISELLE ET MONSIEUR. 


PoLKA, POUR PIANO. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The Illustrated Title of ‘‘ Mademoiselle et Monsieur” is by Alfred 


Coneanen,. 
THE BICYCLE. 
SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. ScrERz0.—‘‘ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE.—“‘ Despair and Return.” 4, Ronpo. —“‘ Success at last.” 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The wedding of humour to music is, perhaps, one of the signs of the age. 
‘The Bicycle Sonata’ is an illustration. At first sight it might seem that no 
author of standing would attempt to write of our friends the riders. There can 
be no question of the boldness of the attempt; the delights and vicissitudes of 
‘wheeling’ are interpreted with skill, dramatic power and a sense of humour 
which raise the work and rescue it from vulgarity.” 








SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


TROIS PikcES POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. ‘LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op, 203)... ie cc Be 

2. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... - a re soe 486 

» 3% * TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205) se = os Me 
Also 

‘“LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op, 202)... - mee és we Ok 


Composée par 
G, GARIBOLDI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Transcribed by 


HERMANN EISOLDT. 


No.1. ‘“‘THE MERMAID'S SONG” (HayDy) ... 38. 
2. ‘‘THE VIOLET” (MozaARrt)... nn ue oe +“ ‘dh — % 
3. ‘“KNOWEST THOU THE LAND?” (BEETHOVEN) ... as ~ 


London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


** Any musie which will help to make pupils sing on the pianoforte must be of 
service; and transcriptions of good songs, therefore—provided only that they do 
not degenerate into finger display—should be always welcomed, not only for the 
useful practice which they enforce, but because they make young instru- 
mentalists acquainted with the standard vocal works. In this set of three we 
have Haydn's ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ Mozart’s ‘ Violet,’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Mignon’s 
Song’ (‘ Knowest thou the land ?’). All these, of course, do not lend them- 
selves equally well to ‘arrangement’ for an instrument; but Herr Eisoldt has 
acquitted himself of his task with much credit. It need scarcely be said that 
the pleasing accompaniment to the ‘ Mermaid’s Song,’ apart from the melodious 
character of the theme, will render this the most popular number of the three, 
but Mozart's beautiful vocal gem must also attract young players, and there is 
sufficient variety in Beethoven’s well-known song to interest even those who 
hanker after ‘pretty’ music. Very little fingering is marked, except in the 
‘“Mermaid'’s Song.’ ”—Musical Tumes, 
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Just Published. 


THE LOVERS’ WALTZ 
(L'AMANTE). 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 
By 
G. MURATORI. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 


(SONG,) 
Words by MARIA X. HAYES. 
Musie by 
MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 


London: 





London: 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


MENUET DE LULLI. 


PoUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par BENTAYOUX. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The ‘‘ Menuet de Lulli” can also be played asa Duet for Violin and 
Violoncello. 


dent Published, 


NOT ONCE OR TWICE. 
SoNG 
Words by DOROTHY BLOMFIELD. 
Musie by 
F. NEALE 
‘ Grandfather’s Chair,” ‘ 
Price 4s, 
Dun AN Davison & Co., 


(Composer of ‘ My Love and I”), 


London 


244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


A LIC BB. 


TRANSCRIPTION FOR THE 
FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE, 
Or ASCHER’S POPULAR ROMANCE, 


By 
J. HARRINGTON YOUNG. 


Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


London : 


Just Published, 


DANSE PYRRHIQUE. 


FoR THE PIANOFORTE. 
‘& 
BROWNLOW BAKER. 
Price 38s, 
Londen: Duncan Daytson & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Com} osed by Brownlow Baker, ‘ Bourrée,” in E flat, 45 
* Memory ” Romi ance), Bs. 


Tusi Pub lished. 


os ae ¥ 


A New Masonic Soro AND QUARTET, 
Dedicated by express permission to His Royal Highness PRINCE PATRICK, 
DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, and all true and acee pted Masons, 
By 
RICHARD F. HARVEY, 
Organist of Unity Lodge 238 (Dublin). 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 


London: 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


L(AMANTE. 


VALZER, PER VOCE DI MEzZ0-SOPRANO. 
Musiea di 
G. MURATORI 
(The English Version of the words by Marta X. Hayes). 
Price ds. 
London: DuNcAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘*THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Price 4s 
London : 





NEW DUETS 


FOR 


VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 
SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 








POUR 
VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rr Depirs A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 
PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. Book 2. 


No. 1, DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG- 
2, ROMANCE. NARDE. 
ADIEU A CARTHA- 5. REFUS DY SOne. 
MARTHA. 6. A L’ESPAGNOLE, 


Book 8 
7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9 GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


No. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS BOOK. 


EACH 


‘Very exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 


effective.” 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
FANTAISIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
BERCEUSE. |s. 


easy, 


Review, 





CAVATINA. 4s. 
SCHERZETTINO. !:. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


° ’ . . ’ . ’ . . 
luntasia On lavourite Airs Kuntasia on Kivourite Airs 





from Sullivaws Opera, Os. from Sullivan's Opera, 5s. 


& CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
POULTRY, E.C 


CHAPPELL 


Anpv 15, 
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NEW VOLUMES of the ROYAL SERIES 





THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 


AND NORTHERN EUROPE. 


EIGHTY-THREE NATIONAL AND POPULAR SONGS. 





THE SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLKSLIEDER OF AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, SERVIA, Sc. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY CLARA KAPPEY. 
EDITED BY 


J. A. KAPPEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper covers; 4s. oe. 


“Messrs Boosey & Co. have done good service not only to 
amateurs but to art, by including in their series of volumes 
of national melodies ‘The Songs of Scandinavia’ and ‘ The 
Songs of Eastern Europe.’ The first-named contains 
eighty-three examples: and the second, a hundred, 
We necd not insist upon the importance of collections 
like these, whatever the country they represent ; but 
we must say that no musical library is complete without 
the songs of Seandinavia and Kastern Europe. The editor, 
Mr J. A. Kappey, has taken great pains to secure melodies of 
a genuinely representative character, and at a time when 
attention is becoming more and more directed to folk-tunes 
as a source of new thematic ideas, the volumes in question 
are of peculiar value. They have our most hearty com- 
mendation, the ‘Songs of Eastern Europe’ more especially, 
since the volume contains, besides examples of Liszt, Chopin, 
and other masters, a very valuable collection of voll-slieder 
from the hitherto untouched wealth of the Austrian pro 
vinees.”— Daily Telegraph. 

‘Messrs Boosey & Co. have published two additional volumes 
of their National Songs, which appear likely to be the most 
interesting of the series. We know little of the rich repertory 
of Seandinavian Songs, and Mr and Miss Kappey, the editors 
of these books, are to be thanked for introducing some of the 
hest specimens to public notice. Five of the Russian songs 
are so old as to be traditional; and in the series are to be 
found a beautiful Cossack lullaby by one Bachmetieff, a gipsy 
song by Lvoff, and several songs by Warlamoff. These and 
the Polish songs (all of which are traditional) may he con- 
sidered among the most interesting items of a small but 
acceptable collection. Two ancient Lithuanian songs, a 
couple of Finnish, and four ancient Norwegian melodies, will 
likewise be found in the book. The majority of the Swedish 
songs are by Lindblad, that prolific song writer, who died in 


1864, Tradition says that the old melody of ‘The Beggar 
Boy’ was once sung in the days when she was a poor child 
by the distinguished artist now known as Mdime Christine 
Nilsson, Ineluded in the Danish songs is the traditional 
‘ Dannebrog,’ the musie of which is attributed to one ‘ Bay.’ 
It would be interesting to inquire the foundation for this 
statement, as the origin of the Danish National Anthem was 
generally understood to be unknown. ‘The tradition of the 
‘Dannebrog Banner,’ which, in 1719, fell down from heaven 
to bring victory to the Danish arms, is duly recorded in a 
footnote. Most of the Dutch songs given date back to the 
sixteenth century; and there are besides three songs by 
W. F. G, Nicolai, and one Flemish song. Altogether eighty- 
three of the national songs of northern Europe are ineluded 
in this valuable and interesting book. In future editions a 
larger preface or more footnotes, giving further particulars 
of the old songs whose history is known, would be welcome. 
Equi ly interesting are the songs of Eastern Europe, recently 
issued by Messrs Boosey, and likewise edited by Mr and Miss 
Kappey. Among the ‘thirty -four Austrian songs, the large 
majority are volkslieder, and they include Tyrolean, Styrian, 
and Polish songs, two of them by Chopin. These are followed 
by twenty-three characteristic specimens of Hungarian songs, 
giving a very fair idea of the peculiarities of Hungarian 
music, and comprising modern songs by Liszt, and some 
traditional songs of Bosnia, Moravia, and Dalmatia. The 
first of the Bohemian songs is the ‘ War-song of the Hussites,’ 
once, it is believed, the national song of the country. <A few 
specimens of Servian, Swiss, Greek, and even Turkish 
melodies. The last are very peculiar; and the peculiar 
intervals common to this and other Eastern music are claimed 
by some to have been handed down direct from the music of 
the ancient Hebrews.” — Figaro, 


LONDON : BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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